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Your starting point is not a good guide to what your finishing point will be. 
I am sure that Guy Wadsworth is not yet ‘‘finished’’ but he has gone a long way. 
Recently appointed Vice President and General Manager of Southern Counties Gas 
Company, Los Angeles, he advanced to that level of key responsibility after about 
20 years with the company. 


Guy was educated as an economist and one of his carly experiences was on one 
of the Central American fiscal missions sent out by the State Department. During 
his college days he had worked for Southern Counties. Upon returning from Central 
America, he called on his former chief, then president of the company, who urged 
him to come with them again. This he finally did, entering the industrial relations 
department. One of his early interests was the study of temperament and abilities of 
workers. Out of this interest grew a strong testing program and the development of 
the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale. 


Under the pressure of union organization with aggressive leadership, Guy be- 
came proficient in labor matters and is today considered one of the ablest labor men 
in the west, both in actual negotiations and in the subtle strategies of management- 
union relations. His continuing growth and advancement are of a piece with the 
quality of performance he has shown during his years as Director of Industrial 
Relations. 
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University of Michigan. Seventh Annual Conference on Aging. Dr. Wilma 
Donahue, Chairman, Division of Gerontology, 1510 Rackham Bldg., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Silver Bay-On-Lake-George, New York 
Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations in Industry. 346th Annual Session. 
Mr. Edward C. Brehmer, Chairman, c/o The Texas Company, 135 E. 
4znd Street, New York, N. Y. 


AUGUST 


Berkeley, Calif. International House, Univ. California. 
College and University Personnel Assn. Annual Conference. Donald E. 
Dickason, Exec. Secretary, 809 South Wright St., Champaign, III. 
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Editor te Keader:- 


Lots or Pgopre Reap PrRsONNEL 
Journat articles besides our regular sub- 
scribers. Many of you are acquainted with 
“Notes and Quotes’’, mailed to friends of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford without charge. 
‘Notes and Quotes’’, as the name implies, 
prints abstracts of articles of interest to 
personnel, industrial relations and labor 
relations people and in most instances 
agrees to furnish, upon request, a full re- 
print of the abstracted article. 

In this way, many of our authors at- 
tain an audience beyond the limits of our 
own subscription lists. Recently Miss Tina 
Van Deusen, editor of ‘‘Notes and Quotes’, 
wrote us that they had had many requests 
for reprints. ““There were 1292 separate 
requests for reprints of the article by Daniel 
Krakauer, 
People Want’, which appeared in our De- 
cember issue and we had goo separate re- 
quests for the article ‘Employee Written 
Publication Talks Up to Management’ 
which appeared in our February issue’’. 

She goes on to say, ‘But the high- 
water mark for popularity goes to Chris 
Argyris, author of ‘Some Characteristics 
of Successful Executives’ which appeared in 
Personnel Journal for June, 1953. There 
were 1709 separate requests for reprints of 
this article—which shows, if nothing else, 
that executive problems are the hottest 
problems in industry today. 

Our congratulations to Miss Van 
Deusen and the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company for the good job they 
are doing in the personnel field—and for 
widening Personnel Journal's audience. 


PuiLosopny oF TRAINING—One of the 
most éffective uses which can be made of 
committees is to take the heat off executives 
in tough situations. If a committee is 
called on to review and make recommenda- 
tions on a difficult problem the executive 


‘Now We Know What Our’ 


action which issues from that recommenda- 
tion is tagged on the committee and not on 
the individual executive. 





Unpver THE Heapinc or “‘Lasor”’, 
Business Week magazine for March 27 car- 
ries an interesting story with the title 
‘States Swing More Weight’’. It points out 
that the Washington policy is aiding a 
ground swell movement which is pushing 
labor legislation and labor policy back to 
the 48 states. Union leaders do not like it 
because, for one thing, there is promise of 
more activity in state legislatures limiting 
union activities that create state emergen- 
cies. There is also pressure that states 
retain the right to enact and enforce laws 
that do not take away any rights guaran- 
teed workers and employers under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. “Right to Work”’ laws 
covering intra-state disputes are the case 
in point. Mississippi has adopted such a 
law—the 15th state to do so. 


GetTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE is very 
greatly a matter of knowing them and un- 
derstanding their problems and desires. 
Employee relations, like any other human 
relationship, must meet this test. Senator 
Walter Foster Bennett of Utah recently 
told a story of a manufacturing executive 
who was so busy producing and selling his 
product that he was not aware that any 
of his workers were discontented. One day 
a great many union badges suddenly ap- 
peared in one of the larger departments and 
the president's attention was promptly ob- 
tained. When he asked the boys what it was 
all about, a spokesman replied, ‘“We 
couldn't get to you to correct a bad situa- 
tion in our department, so we decided we 
had to scare you. nearly to death."’ It is 
hardly necessary to say that prompt meas- 
ures were taken and life resumed its normal, 
even tenor. 
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Companies WuHosz OperaTIONS ARE 
Wipery Scatrerep always find it difficult 
to keep personnel activities in step in the 
different offices. Many companies have 
little opportunity to do anything to im- 
prove the situation but Omar, Inc. of 
Nebraska is not in that class. On March 22 
and 23, a personnel conference was held at 
the home office in Omaha under the leader- 
ship of J. B. Fagot, director of industrial 
and public relations. The 2-day program 
‘was worked out in detail with a published 
program. Provision was made for partici- 
pation by regional personnel managers and 
their staffs in the form of round table dis- 
cussions and individual presentations. 

The first morning was devoted to a 
variety of topics. Public relations and labor 
were the two topics for the afternoon. All 
of Tuesday morning was devoted to the 
important subject of training, while the 
afternoon session covered a variety of steps 
including employment, interviewing, per- 
formance review, etc. 

An interesting innovation was a list 
of four items under the heading ‘‘things to 
remember to bring with you’’ with a series 
of 11 questions on personnel practices pre- 
vailing in each region listed under the 4th 
item 

Omar, Inc. has 4,000 employees manu- 
facturing bakery products. 


WispoM 1s NoT THE Exc.usive Pre- 
ROGATIVE OF THE INTELLECTUAL. It is found 
in every walk and level of life. I was struck 
recently by the colorful personality re- 
vealed through an interview which ap- 
peared in the New York Times. It described 
the work of W. C. Handy, now 8o years of 
age, who is credited with being “‘the father 
of blues’’. He is one of the outstanding 
early performers of a type of music that was 
popular 40 to 50 years ago and which is 
coming back into public favor. Mr. Handy, 
whose favorite instrument is the trumpet, 
summarized his life's philosophy in talking 
to a group of school children by saying, 


“Life is something like this trumpet. If 
you don't put anything in it, you don’t get 
anything out 


THe Cxier Osstacte Most or Us 
ENCOUNTER in Our anxiety to achieve suc- 
cess is, Oddly enough, ourselves. The 
psychologists have a word for self-under- 
standing, the quality which one must 
possess in any realistic attempt to succeed; 
they call it “‘insight’’. Insight is of two 
kinds, but they are so closely related that 
they are essentially the same thing. One is 
the ability to understand other people 
and the other is the ability to see one’s self 
in proper perspective. Robert Burns ex- 
pressed this with fewer words and more 
pungency than anyone else; ‘‘O wad some 
Power the giftie gie us, to see oursels as 
ithers see us!’ 

Sometimes a person’s perspective 1s 
so badly jarred that he comes to feel that, 
as the old drill sergeant put it, “‘Every- 
body's out of step but Bill’’. The psychi- 
atrists have a name for this state of mind. 


They call it the “‘paranoid personality’. 


The paranoic, of course, is one manifesta- 
the schizo- 
phrenic; a person who no longer sees life 


tion of the split personality 


as it really is, especially in relation to 
himself. 

I am not recommending that you 
commence the amateur practice of psy- 
chiatry on your friends, but beware of a 
state of mind, in yourself as in others, 
which finds everyone out of step but your- 


self 


KATHLEEN Demers Pickep Up AN IDEA 
from these pages which she turned into a 
cartoon for her house organ. Mrs. Demers, 
who edits the SGIOpener for the Saskatch- 
ewan Government Insurance Office of 
Regina, says, ‘‘Working with your nose 
to the grindstone, your ear to the ground, 
your eye on the ball, as mentioned in the 


February issue, certainly is a feat!’ She 
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added ‘‘shoulder to the wheel’’ and had a 
cartoon made up for her April issue. 

Natuan A. Bairy, Chairman of the 
Department of Business Administration, 
The American University, Washington, 
D. C., writes to thank us for adding to the 
university's problems! In our November 
issue was an item saying that the univer- 
sity was inviting companies to send in 
personnel problems which could be used 
for case study material. Mr. Baily writes, 
“You will be interested... that we re- 
ceived a number of problems from firms 
throughout the country....The com- 
panies were highly commendatory about 
the recommendations of our students.”’ 

Not Lone Aco tHe Detrorr News 
told about a study undertaken by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Research Center. It is 
being financed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and is part of a plan to learn the prin- 
ciples guiding organized effort of many 
kinds. Emphasis will be on finding why 
workers join unions, how active they are 
in their membership, and what they think 
of their employers. 

Robert L. Kahn, director of the Cen- 
ter’s human relations program says, ‘We 
have studied industrial and government 
organizations a good deal, and professional 
groups a little, but unions almost not at all. 
We know very little about them, actually. 
We know a great deal about their concern 
with wages and hours, their contracts and 
general negotiations with management. 
But how much do we know about the mem- 
bers’ involvement, their motivations in 
joining and participating, their satisfac- 
tions or psychological return, their percep- 
tion of the company? It’s time that social 
scientists went to work on these questions."’ 


The results of this study will find an eager 
audience. 

Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY'S 
‘“Exec-Cuart’’, reproduced in our February 
issue, was ‘thoroughly enjoyed"’ by George 
S. Speer, director of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. I'm still uncertain 
just how to take his statement that ‘‘as 
much as anything else, I think, I enjoyed 
the fact that you were willing to print it, 
since it has long been my contention that 
our journals tend to be too stuffy."’ I don't 
know whether to say ‘‘ouch!”’ or ‘‘thanks’’. 

As a further contribution to our non- 
stuffiness (we hope), Mr. Speer sent along 
a “Convention Activity Rating’’ sheet 
which he says he has been using a long time 
to amuse himself and friends. Spaces are pro- 
vided for yes or no answers to such ques- 
tions as, ‘‘Do you attend meetings for the 
purpose of disagreeing with the other ex- 
perts in the field?’’, ‘‘Do you remember the 
jokes you hear better than the formal 
papers?’ and “Do you select a table near 
the door at the annual banquet, so that you 
can leave before the speeches start?’’. 

To our mind, the “‘Interpretation’’ of 
the score is the most amusing part of the 
rating sheet. For one range of scores the in- 
terpretation is, “You really know how to 
live!’ For other scores: “You should not 
attend a convention on an expense ac- 
count’’; ‘Better make arrangements with a 
friend to tell you what happens, in case the 
boss should ask’’; ‘‘You are probably writ- 
ing a textbook’’; ‘‘Why not quit trying to 
run everything, and give the younger people 
a chance?’’; ‘‘You are too old to be traveling 


to conventions’ ’. 





How to ‘Sell’ 
Your Personnel Program 


GCTF 1 couLp just sell my boss...’ is a 

remark often made by personnel men as 
they pick up their papers and leave a meet- 
ing or conference on personnel administra- 
tion. This or similar often-repeated remarks 
have caused me to look closely at some of 
the personnel and industrial relations men 
I have known. My conclusion is that very 
few personnel men know how to sell. They 
have lost sight of their real function in our 
present-day dynamic business structure. 
Too many have become paper-work and 
procedures fuss-budgets. 

Tom Spates, the dean of all personnel 
men, now at Yale, laid part of the founda- 
tion when he said that management's real 
“working with people at the 
places where they work’’. I'll add some 
more and describe the function of manage- 
ment as ‘‘directing the activities of people 
at the places where they work, in making 
or selling an article, or rendering a service 
at a profit."’ Note I have added at a profit. 

Personnel men are staff members of 
management. Their job is to assist in 
making a profit, not just finding a warm 
body to place in front of a job. If the 
personnel director will approach each 
particular activity with the determination 
that it must assist in making a profit, he 
should have no trouble in ‘“‘selling the 
boss’’. I can hear some ‘‘brow-wrinkled”’ 
personnel man saying “‘Oh, yeah! Where's 
the profit on wrestling with this grievance 
procedure?’’ My answer to that poor salesman 
would be ‘‘Have you ever studied the cost 


job was 


By Cuartes A. McKEanpD 
Director of Employee Relations 


Merchants and Manufacturers Association 


Los Angeles 





The boss will buy a personnel program 
if you can show him that it contributes 
directly to worth-while profits. The au- 
thor cites specific examples of programs 
that more than repaid their whole cost. 





of grievances, their frequency, and found 
the particular corner of the shop where 
they come from? If you did, you would see 
a way to make a profit’. 

The goal of personnel administration 
is to help create proper attitudes on the 
part of every one in the organization. 
Proper attitudes stimulate ‘“‘activities of 
people’’ in making or selling the article 
or rendering the service. Every company 
has a personality. You “‘feel’’ it when you 
cross the threshold of the reception room. 
To a large extent it reflects the success or 
failure of the personnel administration 
through the attitudes of the people you 
meet and deal with. 


BupGet Proves VALUABLE 


Let's get down to practicalities. How 
about a budget? Your advertising depart- 
ment has one. Your sales department has a 
goal. Production certainly has a budget. 
As a basis for proving your worth as a 
profit maker and as an assist in selling the 
boss, your department should have a budget. 
Figures are available both as to the number 
of persons in the department per one hun- 
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dred on the company payroll, and the aver- 
age annual cost per employee. The last 
available figure of $62.20 breaks down to 
an average of about three cents per hour per 
employee on the total payroll. 

Let's start with that figure. A company 
going along with the industry to avoid 
difficulties, or just drifting with the tide, 
often gives several times three cents in 
Negotiations to cover wage increases as 
well as more benefits. Yet when times get 
tight and the boss looks for places to cut, 
he slices part or all of three cents from under 
the personnel administration because he 
thinks it a luxury. Clearly the personnel 
director has not done three cents worth of 
selling. 


Tue Deap-Enp or Paper Work 


The plant tools up for production. 
Research is carried on for new items to 
make and sell. As new items are perfected 
there is retooling. Obsolete equipment is 
replaced. Modern machines are purchased 
to lower production or service costs. New 
facilities are provided so that a better 
service may be rendered. In all of this the 
line never loses sight of the important 
factor of profit. Personnel administrators 
also have tools. They also have the benefit 
of research and development. The dif- 
ference is that they get into a dead-end of 
procedures, forms, charts, diagrams and 
rationalizations. Seldom, if ever, do they 
check through for the profit. 

There is the example of the boss who 
said he wanted the best people for the job 
that could be obtained. The personned de- 
partment took him literally. Through the 
use of psychological tests they selected 
‘“prime beef’ for a monotonous production 
line. A terrific turnover resulted. The 
personnel director got the best people but 
for the wrong job. Where was the profit? 

This article is not to decry the new 
and wonderful tools constantly being de- 
vised for personnel administration. Just 


as in production, however, they must prove 
their worth in profit. There isn’t a pro- 
cedure in general practice, from initial 
interview to termination interview, that 
can't be tied into profit. But to tie it in we 
must keep our end result in mind—the 
attitudes of the people at the places where 
they work. 


Ways To Measure Prorit 


Consider the yardstick by which we 
may measure our effectiveness. Turnover is 
something that is measurable. A survey in 
the Los Angeles area indicates that the 
average turnover figure is in the neighbor- 
hood of $200 per employee. A company 
with 500 employees, based on the current 
community turnover average for all manu- 
facturing, would experience a loss of ap- 
proximately $100,000 per year. This means 
an added burden of 10¢ per hour. The per- 
sonnel budget for a company of this size 
would be approximately $35,000. If, 
through the proper use of personnel tools, 
the turnover were cut twenty-five percent, 
a good portion of the department's budget 
would be saved, and we haven't started to 
figure the profit to be gained from stability 
of employment and improved production. 

It is axiomatic that proper training in 
accident prevention cuts compensation in- 
surance costs. It is a function of personnel 
to assist and see to it that supervision does 
a good job in weaving accident prevention 
in with initial job training. There is also 
the constant re-application of the principle 
that a safe worker is a good worker. Any 
statistical clerk in the personnel depart- 
ment can quickly prove the savings made 
by the department, if the accident frequency 
has declined. Many companies can prove 
that the savings in this work alone has 
more than carried the personnel department 
budget. 

Grievances are human reactions, and 
with us always. Experience proves that 
95% can be settled at the point of origin, 
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particularly if personnel has done a good 
job with supervision, so that it created the 
proper climate within the department. Keep 
a record of where grievances come from, the 
time lost in committee meetings and arbi- 
trations. A study in one company showed 
that in one year 103 grievances cost $7,985, 
an average of $77 plus. By intelligent coach- 
ing of supervision the grievances were cut 
to thirteen the next year, and for the past 
three a grievance has never been carried 
beyond the immediate supervisor. This 
company deals with seven unions. The 
personnel director here has had no trouble 
in ‘selling his boss’’. 


REDUCING ABSENTEEISM Pays 


What do we do about absenteeism? 
The best figures available in the Los Angeles 
area show a monthly average of 6.5% for 
women and 3.2% for men. A study in 
another locality indicates that for every 
percent of absenteeism there is a resultant 
two and one-half percent reduction in pro- 
duction. Here again personnel can go to 
work with supervision, help create proper 
attitudes by good person-to-person com- 
munication. Companies have met and dealt 
with this problem, but it wasn't done with 
dead-end paper work. 

In California, unemployment insurance 
is paid by the employer. If he properly 
follows all claims against his account he 
has the possibility of a lower tax because 
of the merit rating system that is applied. 
There are companies in the State, large ones 
among them, that operate on a zero merit 
rating, the savings more than paying the 
entire cost of personnel administration. The 
same can happen in other states with merit 
provisions 

The records of savings in scrap, waste, 
increased production, the soundness of 
the suggestions that come through the sug- 


gestion system, and many other measurables 
are available to prove the dollars and cents 
value of personnel administration. 

A recent publication of the British 
Information Service summarized the reports 
of sixty production teams that visited the 
United States after the second World War 
under the auspices of the Marshall Plan. 
The purpose was to determine the measures 
that could be taken to improve production 
in British Industry. The author states that 
there were three major conclusions. One 
was that in the United States there was 
outstanding management. The comment was 
that the British could have good manage- 
ment too if they would break away from 
hide-bound tradition. Second, in the U. S. 
we get more production per machine hour. 
In England they could increase production 
if the unions could be educated to co- 
operate. Third, and most important, here 
the teams found within the places of pro- 
duction an atmosphere, a climate, that was 
probably impossible to attain in England. 


Osyecttve ANALysis CALLED For 


Atmosphere! Climate! What tremen- 
dous vistas those words open before us. To 
a personnel man who feels that he is get- 
ting nowhere, that he cannot self his pro- 
gram, that he is submerged in paper work: 
take a stroll through the shop, get the feel 
of the situation, then lock yourself in and 
take an objective look at yourself and your 
work. Go back in your self-appraisal to the 
fundamental stated at the beginning. ‘‘The 
real function of management is directing 
the activities of people at the places where 
they work, in making or selling an article, 
or rendering a service at a profit'’. Use your 
tools effectively in creating proper atti- 
tudes. Watch the climate improve. Then 
you can “‘sell your boss’’ three cents worth 


plus 





Rotational Role Playing 
Used to Develop Executives 


By B. J. Sperorr 


Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago 


NE of the more important executive 
Oiraining methods has been job rota- 
tion. Selected people are shunted from 
department to department over a period 
of time, absorbing as much general knowl- 
edge and specific job information as possible 
before being assigned ‘‘permanently’’ to a 
particular job. 

Role playing is another important 
training device. It has proved effective in 
bringing about a better understanding of 
the activities and problems of others. 

This paper is to outline a method 
whereby a modified sort of job rotation 
can be combined to good effect with a 
rather unusual kind of role playing. The 
combination method helps develop high- 
level executive talent without disturbing 
normal departmental operations or re- 
quiring anyone to move about from job 
to job. Here is how the method works: 

Key executives are selected to par- 
ticipate in the program, which may vary 
from one year to five or more in duration. 
The needs of the organization determine 
not only the length of the program, but 
also the number of people who will par- 
ticipate. 

Program participants are expected to 
continue running their own departments 
or jobs while learning about the operations 
and problems of other parts of the organiza- 
tion. The vice president in charge of pro- 
duction, for example, might turn over some 
of his more detailed duties to a subordinate, 
who will thus be receiving training in how 
to cope with increased duties. Then this 
production vice president will have the 





The author describes an executive train- 
ing program which produces many of 
the advantages of job rotation, without 
running the risk of disturbing the or- 
ganization by having too much moving 
about of executives. Especially if your 
company is centered almost entirely in a 
single area, you may be able to use the 
method profitably. 





time to study the work of the sales vice 
president. 

Now the vice presidents exchange— 
not jobs, actually—but roles. In the same 
way other participants in the program ex- 
change roles with one another, the director 
of personnel with the director of research 
and so on. Taking the vice president of 
production as an example, he is given a 
sales problem. This may be a made-up 
problem, or it may be a real problem, pos- 
sibly even a current one. He is given all the 
pertinent information that Sales may pos- 
sess. He may, acting out his role, talk to 
various sales personnel; he may sit in on 
sales conferences, and he may otherwise 
conduct himself to accumulate as much 
understanding as he possibly can. He should 
be allowed at least a week, preferably two, 
to assimilate and get acquainted with his 
role-playing problem. 

While the V.P. of Production is learn- 
ing about his Sales role and resolving his 
specific problem, the Sales V.P. is similarly 
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engaged in his role of vice president of 
production. He is acquainting himself with 
the problem which he in turn is to present 
by playing a role. At the same time, while 
these two people are concerned with as- 
suming one another's roles, they still run 
their own departments. 


Reat-Lire Prosiems Best 


With regard to specific problems about 
which roles are constructed, the best prob- 
lems are those which, as in our example, 
concern both participants in real life. For 
example, a sales problem involving some 
phase of production and, conversely, a 
production problem related to sales. A 
problem of this type would prove more 
stimulating and give both players a better 
understanding of the interdependency of 
one department with the other. An overall 
view of the working of the organization is 
a first step in developing executive capaci- 
ties 

At an appointed time—-say a week or 
two weeks after the roles have been as- 
sumed—the Production and Sales V.P’s will 
meet in a conference room with a group of 
both sales and production people. The two 
““players’’ will then play out the role 
scene. The players will play the scene 
without interference, whether it takes only 
a few minutes or an hour or more. At the 
conclusion of the scene there will be a 
critique in which all take part. 

First, the two V.P’s will critically 
evaluate their own performance. Each of 
the players will appraise his own short- 
comings, his good points, his attitudes, his 
feelings, his sense of unfamiliarity with 
the role, and so on. A chartpad may be used 
to list such remarks in order to compare 
them. You may like, also, to check on how 
the actors’ opinions of their own perform- 
ances compares with the others’ opinions. 

Following this self-appraisal by each 
player, each V.P. will then criticize the 
other with regard to his understanding of 


the problem and his handling of it. Finally, 
the audience will be invited to criticize 
and evaluate the role scene and the per- 
formances of the players. 


Each Memper Prays Oruer Roves 


Other role-playing sessions are set up 
as at first. A new problem is presented to 
each role-player and the process repeats 
itself. Thus, in our example, the V.P. of 
Sales and the V.P. of Production will play 
“opposite’’ each other for approximately 
six months, about 12 to 24 times, depending 
on whether a week or two wecks is allowed 
for the players to get acquainted with the 
role and the problems. During this period 
both individuals will have gained an under- 
standing not only of one another's jobs but 
also of the overall problems and relation- 
ships of the two departments in the or- 
ganization. Likewise, as we have men- 
tioned before, subordinates will have had 
the opportunity to become better acquainted 
with some of the duties and problems of 
their superiors, and how to cope with them. 

After completion of the initial role- 
playing cycle, the V.P. of Production may 
exchange roles with the Traffic Manager, 
for example. These two people then follow 
the outlined procedure. This job-rotation 
through role-playing continues until each 
member of the program has undertaken the 
various roles 

Among advantages are: (1) executive 
talent and potential can be developed 
within the organization without having 
to borrow or hire away executives from 
other organizations, (2) junior executives 
can be developed more realistically by their 
seniors, (3) the program is inexpensive, 
and (4) these rotational role-playing ses- 


sions give clues as to which individuals 


have a firmer grasp of the organization's 
problems. In the end, each individual's 
skill indicates his ability to take on other 


job assignments 





Planning Ahead for Retirement 


Manager, Benefits Divisi: 


By ee Lerap 
rsonnel Department 


Standard Oil Company of California 


TANDARD Oil Company of California 

has for many years pursued a policy of 
normal retirement at age 65. For that rea- 
son, a program looking to the welfare of 
employees after retirement has always been 
an intregal part of personnel department 
activities. 

Prior to 1952, this program, adminis- 
tered largely by the Benefits Division of the 
personnel department, was concerned pri- 
marily with preserving the financial security 
of the employees. The medical department 
was interested in their health. 

On the financial side, our communica- 
tions to employees about retirement in- 
cluded the following: 


1. First—an attractively printed booklet 
describing our annuity plan after 10 months 
service. 

2. A year later, a statement telling him 
how many dollars he has contributed to the 
plan, and a like one each year thereafter. 

3. After 10 years, an annual statement 
showing both his contributions and his total 
annuity credit accumulated to date. From this 
statement he can project his annuity to retire- 
ment if he wishes to do so. 

4. At any time, an employee may consult 
his supervisor or a personnel representative to 
discuss his annuity or other benefit plans. 

5. An employee, after 20 years of service, 
may write in for an estimate of annuity on any 
basis requested. 

6. One year before normal retirement date, 
the employce receives a letter in complete detail 
about his annuity, life insurance, and hospital 
and medical plans available to him after retire- 
ment. At that time he also has a personal inter- 
view and discussion with his supervisor or 
personnel representative. 

7. At retirement date, he receives a 
personal letter from his department executive 





In spite of mounting interest in retire- 
ment, the number of companies offering 
pre-retirement counseling is still very 
small. The program described in this 
article starts, for each employee, ten 
years before his retirement, thus spur- 
ring him to begin planning far enough 
ahead to be really helpful. 





giving him in complete detail all the facts about 
his annuity and other benefits. 


On the health side, the employee has 
a medical examination every other year 
up to age 40; after that, a yearly examina- 
tion. Particularly after about age 55, our 
doctors point out desirable health objec- 
tives for older people such as weight reduc- 
tion, moderation in exercise, etc. 

That was our program until 1952, 
and while it was of definite help, our 
studies, started in 1950, showed that other 
problems were not being covered. Although 
there has been mounting interest in this 
subject, the number of companies offering 
preretirement counseling programs is still 
very small. A survey of 2100 members of 
the Sales Executives Club of New York 
showed that only 13 per cent of the com- 
panies represented had done anything to 
help prepare their older workers for their 
retirement—although 94 per cent of the 
companies believed that something should 
be done. (From “‘Industry and Its Older 
Employees"’ by Wilma Donahue, a paper 
presented at Hillyer College, Hartford, 
Conn., in 1952.) 
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During 1950 and 1951 several large 
Eastern companies introduced programs 
designed to prepare employees for retire- 
ment. These were all experimental. A few 
took the form of group counseling, others 
a series of pamphlets available to employees, 
others, individual counseling. We talked 
to some of the administrators of these 
programs in the East. None of them seemed 
to fit our requirements, so we decided to 
develop our own. 


How THE ProGramM Was DevELoPEeD 


Standard wanted its plan to be: (1) 
Company-wide; (2.) Flexible so that it could 
be used by an employee in an isolated area 
or by a group of employees in a concen- 
trated area; (3) Promptly available to all 
employees age 55 (men) or 50 (women) 
so they may initiate planning sufficiently 
ahead of time to be effective 

After a thorough study of available 
material, the Benefits Division prepared a 
series of four letters devoted to the various 
phases of “‘Planning Ahead for Retire- 
ment’. To these letters were attached forms, 
folders, reprints, and pamphlets on perti- 
nent topics. A loose-leaf binder also was 
given to employees in which to place this 
material as received 


Before this program was made avail- 


able to employees, approximately 500 re- 
tirement advisers were appointed among 
supervisors throughout the company and a 
special handbook was published to assist 
them with their counseling activities. 

The material was carefully reviewed 
by departmental representatives. It was 
also distributed to a cross section of our 
annuitants and employees nearing retire- 
ment age with a questionnaire designed to 
obtain the benefit of their experience and 
thinking 

Nearly all of those who replied com- 
mended the program and recommended it 
as a step in the right direction. Many of- 
fered constructive suggestions for improving 


the program and a number of these sugges- 
tions were incorporated in our material. 

Each of these letters contains several 
pamphlets 
or reprints designed to help the employee 
in planning ahead for his retirement. The 
titles of these four letters indicate their 
subject matter 


attachments consisting of 


Letter %1—‘‘What It's All About—Recog- 


nizing the Need for Planning Ahead’’ 


This is a letter of explanation and 
indoctrination. It gives a thumbnail sketch 
of the program and discusses the contents 
of the letters which are to come. It stresses 
the importance of planning ahead for re- 
tirement and urges employees to give this 
matter serious consideration. To this letter 
are attached: (1) When You Grow Older, Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 131. (2) Looking 
Forward to the Later Years, Public Health 
Publication No. 116, Federal Security 
Agency 


‘Your Health 
to Feel’’ 


Letter # 2 How You're Going 


This letter is devoted to the subject 
of health as we grow older. It discusses the 
aging process and presents six guide posts 
to a longer life. These are: (1) Periodic 
physical examinations, (2) Good mental 
attitudes, (3) Proper diet, (4) Sufficient 
sleep, (5) Moderate exercise, (6) Accident 
prevention 

Attached to this letter are the follow- 
ing: (1) The Promise of Geriatrics, American 
Medical Association, (2) Safe at Home, 
National Safety Council, (3) Home Safety 
Check List, S.F. Chapter of the National 
Safety Council, (4) Live Long and Like It, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 139. 


What You're Go- 
ing to Live On’’ 


Letter *% 3—'‘Your Money 


This letter presents some facts and 
suggestions regarding the financial aspects 
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of retirement. It discusses such subjects as: 
(1) Making a budget, (2) Income under 
Company Plans such as our Improved 
Annuity Plan and Stock Plan, (3) Life 
insurance, (4) Social Security benefits, (5) 
The family’s share in planning, (6) Hos- 
pital and medical plans, (7) Making a will. 

Attached to this letter are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Form for estimating monthly 
annuity, (2) YOUR Social Security, Federal 
Security Agency. 


“Your Activities—What You're 
Going to Do’ 


Letter #4 


In many ways this subject is the most 
important in planning ahead. This letter 
gives suggestions on how to utilize spare 
time both before and after retirement. 
Major topics discussed are: (1) How to plan 
activities (2) Where to live (3) How to 
select a hobby (4) Service to others (5) 
Social life (6) Educational opportunities. 

Attached to this letter are: (1) Hobby 
Publications, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., (2) How to Live a 
Hundred Years . . . Happily, Monroe Clinic, 


Wisconsin. 


Tue ReEsutts 


In July 1952 the first distribution 
went out to more than 1300 employees 
within five years of the normal retirement 
age of 65 for men and 60 for women. Dis- 
tribution was made on a local basis and 
each employee received a personal letter 
from the local field executive with the 
material. We feel that this method of dis- 
tribution is quite important as a means of 
personalizing the program. 

The four letters were distributed at 
monthly intervals and were mailed to 
employees at their homes, in order that 
they could read the material at their leisure 
and discuss it with their families. It was 
made clear to employees that planning 
ahead for retirement is a personal matter 
and that the company could only hope to 


stimulate thinking on this subject. 
Following the distribution to the first 
group of employees, a questionnaire was 
sent to each recipient to ascertain his reac- 
tion. Replies to these questionnaires, to- 
gether with comments from our field offices 
and from other departments, indicate that 
this program is being very well received. 
Approximately go per cent of those 
employees replying indicated that they 
felt that this program was of assistance to 
them in planning ahead for their retirement. 
Many employees expressed their apprecia- 
tion for this material and thanked the com- 
pany for sending it to them. Although 
nearly all of these replies were compli- 
mentary, there were also a few of a less 
favorable nature. Here are some examples: 


REACTION OF THE EMPLOYEES 


‘This material is practically worthless as 
far as I am concerned because I am an introvert 
and, given plenty of books and a few personal 
contacts, I am happy.” 

‘There is nothing wrong with your letters 
as far as I can see, but I do not find them offer- 
ing any new thoughts nor stimulating thinking 
beyond what I have already done."’ 

‘'T think it is an excellent program as so 
few organizations seem to care about their em- 
ployees once they retire."’ 

“Tt is an excellent guide in planning for 
retirement, and very much avpreciated. I have 
loaned this material to younger employees who 
are studying it.” 

“The Planning Ahead for Retirement 
program may prove to be the most helpful thing 
that our company could do for prospective 
annuitants. Life might have been extended for 
some of those who passed away soon after re- 
tirement if there had been some way of per- 
petuating their sense of individual usefulness.”’ 

“The whole program is very good. There 
is something stimulating and worth-while for 
every type of individual.”’ 

‘‘T want to thank you wholeheartedly for 
the sincere interest you have shown."’ 

‘*Gratified to feel the company is interested 
in us after we retire, as well as during our active 
employment.”’ 
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‘Your making it possible for me to par- 
ticipate in this program is one of the nicest 
things that has ever happened to me."’ 

“| believe that frequent consultation with 
the letters and books will be of valuable assist- 
ance to me, and I want to thank the committee 
for sending this important literature."’ 


This is but a small cross section of the 
hundreds of replies received, and we feel 
they are very encouraging. 

For our 1953 distribution, we added 
illustrations to the four letters and made 
a number of minor revisions. We handled 
the second distribution on a slightly dif- 
ferent basis. Instead of automatically send- 
ing the material to employees in certain 
age groups, we sent a return post card with 
the first letter. 

If the employee wished to participate 
in the program, he had to fill out the card 
and return it to his supervisor. In this way, 
we hoped to measure the degree of employee 
acceptance of this program and also keep 
it on a purely voluntary basis. Approxi- 
mately 1,920 employees between the ages of 
55-60 (men) and 50-55 (women) were 
eligible to receive this material. Of this 
number more than 88 per cent requested 
that they be included in this program. 

In administering the program, the 
various departments may hold meetings if 


About the 


Charles A. McKeand (pronounced Mac- 
Cane) is Director of Employee Relations with 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Association at 
Los Angeles. He studied Engineering and Law 
at the University of Virginia. From 1920 to 1925 
he was Assistant to the President of the Sea- 
board Airline Railway, directing public and in- 
dustrial relations and industrial development. 
For 13 years, 1925 to 1938, he was with the 
Cowham Enginecring Company and with The 
Chemical Foundation as Director of Develop- 
ment. Mr. McKeand joined the Merchants and 
Manufacturers in 1939. 

B. J. Speroff is a research associate at the 


there is sufficient demand. Some depart- 
ments have conducted introductory meet- 
ings explaining the program to their 
eligible employees. A number of meetings 
on the subject of health have been con- 
ducted by company physicians and have 
been enthusiastically received by those at- 
tending. 

We recently completed our 1953 dis- 
tribution. As in the case of the first distribu- 
tion, we sent a questionnaire with a return 
envelope with the last letter in the series. 
Returns so far are incomplete but the 
response is even more enthusiastic than it 
was for the first distribution. 

Standard plans to make this program 
available each year to men who have at- 
tained age 55 and women age 50 during the 
preceding year. We also plan to distribute 
follow-up material to employees as it be- 
comes available and to remind them 
periodically of the importance of planning 
ahead for their retirement. 

We announced in our employee pub- 
lication, The Standard Oiler, that we would 
be pleased to send this material to any 
annuitant who would like to receive it. 
Although already retired, a substantial 
number of annuitants have written in re- 
questing these letters and attachments. 


Authors 


Industrial Relations Center, The University of 
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Butler Universities and the Illinois Institute of 
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trial problems. 
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The Personnel Function 
of a Company Library 


bon most important qualification of the 

company librarian is an appreciation of 

the personnel function of the library. He is 
dealing with books, and those whom he is 
to serve are engaged in the production of 
goods, but the transformation of the 
knowledge stored up in his books into pro- 
duction of goods has to be brought about 
by human beings—the librarian and his 
readers. His book-stores are probably not 
particularly valuable in themselves. Their 
value depends on their availability, in both 
the material and intellectual sense. 

The principal functions of an indus- 
trial library are: 

(1) the building up of a basic stock of text 
books and reference books, 

(2) the obtaining, collecting, distribution 
and storing of literature specifically 
relating to the firm's line or to work in 
hand, and the co-ordination of litera- 
ture, on the one hand with the authori- 
tative basic text-books, and on the 
other hand with other sources of in- 
formation such as industrial catalogs, 
correspondence, reports, etc., 
the procuring, circulation and storing 
of periodicals, 
the cataloging, indexing, abstracting, 
digesting of literature in supplemen- 
tation, for the firm’s particular pur- 
poses, of existing abstracts or digest 
publications, the aim being that within 
this limited field the library has at 
any moment an up-to-date knowledge 
of existing literature, 
the storing and keeping available at a 
moment's notice of both literature ob- 


By Joun Hennic, Px.D., Librarian 


Electricity Supply Board, Dublin, Ireland 





The company librarian is concerned 
with books and periodicals, not as a 
scholar or a custodian but as an ally of 
working people, to make them more ef- 
fective. This article may open wider 
horizons to company librarians, and 
give the personnel director a greater ap- 
preciation of what the library can mean 
to the organization. 





tained and literature references col- 

lected in a systematic arrangement 

suited to the particular needs of the 
firm, 

the carrying out of literature searches 

either on details or on adjacent prob- 

lems. 

Special literature is usually obtained 
as required. Requests for such literature 
either reach the librarian through the de- 
partmental heads or are sent to him directly 
by the worker who wants it, in which case, 
in most firms, sanction by the respective 
departmental head has to be obtained. At 
this point it becomes obvious that, in 
general, the library should not form part 
of any particular department (such as Re- 
search or Development), as it is to serve 
all departments equally. 

In dealing with special literature re- 
quests, the librarian will often be called 
upon to decide whether the proposed ex- 
penditure is justified. He may suggest a 
way to obtain the required literature by 
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loan or exchange, in the form of trade publi- 
cations or from sources already available. 


On the one hand, he must be anxious to 
assist even the junior staff in all genuine 
pertaining to their 
work. On the other hand he must not allow 


literature requests 
the library to favor one particular aspect 
of the work at the expense of, or out of 
proportion with, the organization as a 
whole 

In many industrial 
outside the Board-room, the library is the 
only place where the commercial and the 
technical really meet. The librarian must 
overcome the natural, though often mis- 


organizations, 


guided, fear of some departments to reveal 
to other departments what they are doing 
or planning. He may have to handle con- 
fidential information with regard to either 
outsiders or to other departments. In these 
respects, mere librarianship and technical 
knowledge do not help him if he fails to 
appreciate the requirements of the com- 
pany as a whole and the inevitable idiosyn- 
crasies of individuals. The fact that it is 
detached from the practical antagonisms 
naturally existing in any industrial organ- 
ization, makes the library the ideal clearing 
house of essential information. 


THe HANDLING oF PERIODICALS 


One of the main differences between 
the ordinary and the industrial library is 
the higher proportion of periodicals in 
the latter. Indeed, many company li- 
braries hold, apart from a few reference 
books, only periodicals. While the annual 
expenditure on technical periodicals may 
appear small, a complete run of such peri- 
odicals is a formidable undertaking as re- 
gards both money and space. The librarian 
must strike the balance between the per- 
manent needs of his firm, mainly satisfied 
by a few well-established periodicals in its 
field, including two or three abstracts 
periodicals, and the fitful interests arising 
in the short-lived side-line publications 


which are so prevalent in the field of tech- 
nical publications. Expert knowledge of 
the history and quality of the periodicals 
and the present and future demands of the 
firm is required—combined with unusual 
foresight and tact 

In circulating periodicals the indus- 
trial librarian makes the most intimate 
contact with those whom he serves. He 
must constantly be on his guard not to 
shower literature upon the unfortunate 
technician and the overworked clerk, but 
to present these men with essential informa- 
tion in such a way that they can reasonably 
absorb it. It is my experience that on the 
whole there is a tendency to take too many 
periodicals and to circulate them to too 
many members of the staff, with the result 
that either circulation must be rushed or is 
unduly delayed. Many an industrial librar- 
ian spends more than half of his time 
‘“chasing”’ periodicals 


Cais ATTENTION TO VALUABLE ARTICLES 


No industrial librarian should be so 
overworked that he cannot carefully go 
through each issue before circulation in 
order to establish whether it contains any- 
thing of topical or specific interest to any 
staff-member. 
He should build up an index of such sub- 


particular department or 
jects, so that an ever-increasing number of 
staff-members is given the assurance that, 
within reasonable limits, all new publica- 
tions on their special subjects coming to 
the knowledge of the librarian will be 
brought to their notice. Circulation lists 
should be amply annotated with ‘‘special 
attention’ notes, or such notes should be 
sent out separately to draw attention in 
advance of actual circulation to such items. 
To put it in a nutshell, the librarian must 
think with his fellow-workers rather than 
act only when they think of him. 

The librarian must constantly bear in 
mind that while he serves people who have 
to do some reading for professional pur- 
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poses they are not professional readers. 
Most of them lack the time for reading, 
some of them the aptitude for literature 
study. The industrial librarian has not 
only to hand out literature, but to a certain 
extent must do the actual reading, and 
this not for his own information but to 
help his technical fellow-workers to get to 
the right information as quickly and di- 
rectly as possible. 


Macazines Must Get ArouNnpD 


Three days per issue and reader is a 
fair average of what should be permitted 
in periodicals circulation; if the periodical 
is required longer, it should first be allowed 
to complete circulation. In ensuring the 
flow of periodicals, the librarian can do a 
considerable amount of good work in pro- 
moting mutual understanding and consid- 
erateness throughout the organization. 
He can do so best when he succeeds in ob- 
literating his own ambitions. Whether his 
library works smoothly and efficiently will 
not be judged by how closely it adheres to 
a circulation schedule, but by the skill 
with which the needs of individual readers 
are combined with the requirements of the 
organization as a whole. All this applies 
equally to the priority lists in the lending 
service of the library. In his modest and 
circumscribed sphere the librarian can give 
an example to other departments. He would 
not be able to carry out his work in a re- 
sponsible manner if he did not consider it 
of some importance. Yet he will always be 
aware that its function is merely a sub- 
sidiary one, that at its best it is a vitamin, 
but never production itself. 

The storing of technical periodicals 
has set problems undreamt of in the tradi- 
tional courses of librarianship. To mention 
but one point: in an industrial library it is 
nonsense to bind periodicals for storing. 
It is almost invariably individual back 
numbers that are required and the cost and 
labor involved in the transport not to 


speak of the mailing of periodical volumes 
would be exorbitant. I consider it as one of 
the typical signs of the neglect of the per- 
sonnel function of the library that so many 
industrial libraries have slavishly adhered 
to the habit of ordinary libraries to bind 
periodicals. After completing circulation, 
technical periodicals are subject to very 
little wear. It is much more important that 
periodicals should be stored in such a way 
that they are readily available (not, e.g., 
packed up in parcels) and kept accessible 
to staff. Browsing through old runs of 
technical periodicals has been to more than 
one engineer a source of important inspira- 
tion. In an industrial library accessibility 
to the staff cannot be carried too far. Even 
the youngest member of the staff (provided 
his senior officers agree) should be allowed 
to roam through the shelves. Only the 
librarian must ensure that books are not 
put back into the shelves by the readers, 
because in the vast majority of cases books 


will be misplaced. 


Make Fixes ACCESSIBLE 


Similarly the catalogs, indexes and 
files of the library must not be regarded 
as the private property of the librarian 
but be laid out in such a way that they are 
readily accessible and, indeed, workable 
even in his absence. 

Technical literature information is 
mostly required on the spot and only for a 
spot. If the librarian cannot turn it up at 
once, he will find that he will be by- 
passed—an exasperating but wholesome 
experience, which will teach the librarian 
to aim at the greatest possible availability 
of his information. 

Two important aspects of the per- 
sonnel function of an industrial library have 
been much neglected. One is the systematic 
introduction of new staff-members through 
a definite course of reading and their con- 
tinuous information of progress in the field 
in which they work specifically. After 
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leaving college, our young engineers be- 
come too quickly absorbed in one tiny 
aspect. The library should encourage them 
to develop their own hobby interests in 
science and technology, of course in consul- 
tation with the respective departmental 
heads. The other aspect is the provision of 
technical literature to field staff, mobile 
staff or staff in outlying works. In both 
respects the library can do much to relieve 
hardship and to improve staff relations by 
creating a certain enthusiasm, a sense of 
importance of the work, a feeling for the 
place of one’s particular activities within 
the general progress of industrial develop- 
ment. 


LiprariAN MaItntarins Ourtsipe Contracts 


The procuring of the latest and most 
authoritative literature calls for close con- 
tact with publishers, research institutions 
and general libraries, a field in which in 
general the librarian can give guidance, 
preventing his fellow-workers from de- 
veloping that sense of insulation which is 
often prevalent in large industrial organ- 
izations. 

In the compiling of bibliographies 
and the continuous collecting of new in- 
formation the librarian must give an ex- 
ample of conscientiousness. He must spare 
no effort to dig up even the remotest source. 
The omission of one item may cost his firm 
thousands, while—o dreamt-of moment of 
glory!—one lucky find may save or even 
reap thousands. In this work, closest con- 
tact must be established with the worker 
concerned. The bibliography must not run 


away from the practical requirements of 
the firm, while the worker must be kept 
aware of the amount of research and de- 
velopment work undertaken or possibly in 
progress elsewhere. In this field, the librar- 
ian faces perhaps the most difficult person- 
nel relation problem. On the one hand, he 
knows more than the specialist; on the 
other hand, he knows infinitely less. In 
the interest of the organization he must 
not put his light under the bushel, and yet 
he will never claim detailed material 
knowledge. 


Liprary A Source OF INSPIRATION 

The company library is equally the 
servant of the management and of the staff. 
It can accelerate and retard developments. 
It must carry out orders and yet exercise 
spontaneous activity. Promoting the flow 
of information throughout the organization 
it is right in the middle of things, yet its 
function is essentially neither administra- 
It must combine the 
quictude of study with the activeness of 


tive nor productive 


It is the treasure- 
house of stern facts and figures, yet at the 


outward organization 


same time must be capable of inspiring 
real enthusiasm originating from a proper 
assessment of the place of our work in our 
industry, the life of the nation and the 
advancement of mankind. From the cler- 
ical routine of his daily work right up to 
the decisive occasions when his services 
are required at top-level, the industrial 
librarian must be constantly aware of his 
special responsibilities toward the _per- 
sonnel of the organization. 








‘Every man looking toward management as a profession should be 
proud to be digging hard for profits, not ashamed of them as some shallow 
critics of the American system today would suggest. But management's 
job does not stop at the factory walls. Today, as never before, the basic 
premises of the American free enterprise economic system are being ques- 
tioned. (The manager) must recognize that industry will prosper only if it 
satisfies the fundamental needs of the American people." 


Sidney A. Swensrud, President of Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, as quoted in the Carnegie Press Book, 
‘*Fundamental Research in Administration” 











Some Notes on Talking 


By Davin C. Spoonsr, Jr. 


Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., Philadelphia 


Ip you ever have this experience, or 
Dror like it? A personnel director had 
fulfilled a requisition from the production 
manager for a Bright Young Man. Several 
weeks later he inquired of the production 
manager, ‘‘How’s my boy, Bill?’’ The reply 
was, ‘“‘Industrious, accurate and bright, 
but every time he opens his mouth he puts 
his foot into it. I’m afraid we'll have to 
turn him back to you.’ The boy was 
deficient even in the rudiments of the art 
of business conversation. 

As a continuing part of various assign- 
ments over the years, it has been my job to 
guide the business development of a number 
of young men. Some of these men have 
gone far up the ladder of success. Some have 
not. The major reasons are probably the 
usual ones of ability and opportunity. But 
one thing I noticed was that most men who 
made unusual progress had acquired an 
ability to control what they said. 

I do not mean voice quality, or the 
skills of ‘public speaking’’; I mean what 
they said in business conversation, how 
they said it, and what they refrained from 
saying. 

So, in suggesting things for considera- 
tion by the young men as aids to their 
business development, I put considerable 
stress on this matter of talking. Some of 
the suggestions which seemed to have 
general application were set down in a 
note book, and played back to succeeding 
incumbents. I repeat, many of these men 
have done very well. 

With the thought that other ‘‘Per- 
SONNEL JouRNAL’’ readers may have in their 
organizations young men who could profit 
by a little guidance in the matter of talk- 





This is a piece to be handed to some 
young fellow whose progress you've been 
watching, and who hasn't yet learned 
when to keep his trap closed—and when 
and how to open it. In short, it is in the 
nature of a sequel to last month's advice 
to a college graduate on his first job. 





ing in the conduct of business, some of the 
observations are here recorded. 


aa * *” 


Business is largely conducted by means 
of words. Some of these are written, but 
most of them are spoken. The manner in 
which we talk, therefore, is of the utmost 
importance. 

In selling, words are particularly im- 
portant; however, in practically every 
effort it is of prime importance to our suc- 
cess that people be inclined to go along 
with us. In other words, there is a lot of 
“‘selling’’ in any endeavor where human 
relationships are involved. 


* * a 


It has been aptly said, ““The art of 
blowing your own horn is to play a tune 
on it that appeals to the other fellow’s ear.”’ 

It has also been well said that the best 
conversationalist is the best listener. It is 
not easy thus to be a good conversationalist, 
because it is not easy to be a good listener. 
Moreover, it takes considerable skill in 
talking to ‘‘draw out’’ your prospect, or 
your associate, so that he will launch into 
his subject without restraint; get it off his 
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chest, and be in a frame of mind to listen to 
the story which you are going to tell him 
in a few chosen words. 


» * a 


Where three or more people are 
gathered in one conversational group, the 
assembly is designated a “‘meeting.’’ Con- 
versational technique under these condi- 
tions deserves separate consideration. 

One thing to avoid is the answering 
of questions addressed to others. This 
exasperates the questioner; insults the man 
being questioned, and converts a discus- 
sion into a mob scene. 

The only comparable fault in partici- 
pating in a meeting is simultaneous talk- 
ing, which will happen in the foregoing 
case unless the man being questioned is 
ultra-courteous. He has to be very, very 
courteous, however, to accept this insult, 
and you can be sure that this courtesy is 
extended at the expense of his good-will 
toward the man who barges into the con- 
versation 

In a meeting where two or more groups 
are represented, there should be a senior 
man of your group. When those without 
your group raise contentions, or address 
questions to your group in general, that 
senior man is the one to answer them; un- 
less he has previously, or at the moment, 
indicated his desire for you to do so. 

Conversely, where you are the senior 
man, it is well to give your subordinates an 
Opportunity to answer questions for which 
they are qualified. This adds numbers to 
those testifying in your interest, and gives 
the other a chance to show his wares. 

* * + 

‘Hear no evil, see no evil, speak no 
evil’ is a slogan which is as important 
today in human relationship as it was 
thousands of years ago when it was first 
spoken 

The ill we casually speak of harms 
many a man, whose harm can do us no good 

and it harms many whom we should 
really like to help. 


Repeating rumors constitutes a pleas- 
ant way of wasting time; but repeating 
unfavorable rumors, as though they were 
facts, is a sin against mankind. 

Moreover, repeating imaccurate ru- 
mors, as though they were fact, is the best 
possible way to establish a reputation of 
being unreliable, one of the most damning 
things to a business career. 


+ * * 


In approaching a prospect, or your 
boss, or in fact anyone who could be of any 
service to you, have the utmost respect for 
the value of his time. Also have the utmost 
respect for the importance of making it 
easy for him to understand what you want 
him to do, without too much effort on his 
part. 


Get your ideas organized before you 
approach him 

Tell your story with all the words 
necessary to convey the proper picture; but 
measure your skill by the fewness of the 
words in which you deliver your story. 

When you have ‘completed the sale’’ 
study your man to determine his wishes in 
the way of further conversation. The 
chances are nine out of ten that he wishes to 
terminate the discussion. You have got 
what you want from him, so it is well to 
conform to his wishes before he changes his 
mind 

Never continue to rehash sales argu- 
ments when the prospect has definitely done 
what you want him to do. Many sales have 
been unsold by failure to follow this pro- 
cedure. 

* * * 

We have spoken of the ‘best con- 
versationalist being the best listener.’ 
Do you know the easiest way to acquire 
valuable knowledge? Determine what your 
partner in conversation knows most about. 
That is the thing about which he likes to 
talk most. It makes him very happy to dis- 
cuss it. Encourage him to talk on his sub- 
ject, and he will be well inclined toward 
you—and you will gain information. Let 
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him ramble on in a lot of useless conversa- 
tion and you will both soon be bored. 
Ramble on in a lot of idle conversation of 
your own, and 4e will be bored, which is 
a fatal thing for your prospects of making 
a sale or creating a good impression. 


* * * 


Talking, particularly of the ‘‘chatter- 
ing’’ variety, is not an accomplishment in 
itself. As a matter of fact, it is very difficult 
to think, while you are chattering about 
inconsequential subjects. In business inter- 
course it is of the utmost importance to 
you that you be guided by the best think- 
ing of which you are capable. When en- 
gaged in business, don't, as you value your 
future, stultify your thinking processes at 
critical moments when you need them most, 
with unnecessary or irrelevant conversation. 


* * * 


It is well to keep in mind that in your 
business conversation, however minor a 
particular theme may seem, the man with 
whom you are conversing is frequently ap- 
praising you in an attempt to decide the 
worth of your words. Can he depend upon 
your statements of fact, as facts, or must 
he regard them as superficial statements 
made without sufficient consideration or 
evidence? Think this one over before you 
speak out of turn. 

A carnival pitch-artist can afford to 






be loose in his statements with prospects he 
hopes never to face again. In most business 
however, where we seek men whose state- 
ments can be absolutely depended upon, to 
be classed as “‘superficial’’ is at the best to 
lose your place in the sun. So think before 
you speak, lest your idle words put you in 
the superficial category. 


+ * + 


Do you really wish to know what is 
going on in the world about you? Do you 
wish to know the undercurrents and facts 
which so often can guide you to success? 

Then earn the reputation of being a 
recipient of confidences who discloses such 
confidences to no one. Make it unnecessary 
for your tale bearer to label the informa- 
tion confidential. If there is any possibility 
that the information should be so classified, 
handle it as such—and simulate surprise 
when someone else tells you about it 
““confidentially.’’ The necessary reputation 
can be acquired only by foregoing the 
petty vanity of seeming informed; and by 
being a confidant in fact. 


* * + 


Upon re-reading these abstracts I am 
more than ever convinced that despite 
their copy book nature, many of us could 
improve our usefulness, and our progress, 
by heeding them. I’m tempted to try it 
myself! 
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Three Ways to Humanize 
Your Handling of Workers 


By Ricnarp A. ENIon 


Director of Training, Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


“AT can we do to put human rela- 

W tions to work for us and thereby 
enhance the total value of our personnel 
programs? Here are three suggestions: 

(1) Use the why approach rather than 
the blame approach when you handle a 
personnel problem. Look for the causes of 
a worker's behavior by analyzing the situa- 
tion that existed at the time the problem 
arose. Then try to understand the individual 
in terms of his major working needs, his 
attitudes, and possibly any frustrations he 
had. Then you can begin to understand 
why he acted as he did, and perhaps if you 
can get him to understand why, then you 
will have gone to the root of your personnel 
problem. When we look only at the be- 
havior of the individual and do not take 
time to understand what caused that be- 
havior, we generally tend to blame. 

(2) Learn to listen to your workers. 
This means listening to a worker who has 
a problem until you understand what is 
really on his mind, then listen a little longer 
until he understands, too. Remember that 
workers are people and people are generally 
starved for someone to talk to. Some of the 
most difficult personnel problems that we 
run across, whose solutions are seemingly 
impossible, are often cleared up when some- 
one takes enough time to let the worker 
talk his problem out. 

(3) Encourage worker participation in 
your business. Our company picnics and 
open houses are usually resounding suc- 
cesses. Generally, there is a great deal of 
worker participation in planning, pro- 
gramming and carrying out these activi- 





Everyone agrees on the importance of 
good human relations in industry. Here 
are specific suggestions for achieving it 
in personnel administration. They are 
taken from a talk made at a National 
Foremen's Institute conference. 





ties. Why not expand the idea of harnessing 
worker participation and include it in 
your safety committee, housekeeping com- 
mittee, suggestion and grievance commit- 
tees. This participation can pay off hand- 
somely for all concerned. 

Several years ago a portion of the 
electrical industry took its total gross sales 
and divided them by all the employees in 
that section of the industry. They came up 
with a sales dollar figure of $13,000 per 
employee, which isn't bad. The Lincoln 
Electric Company of Cleveland, which was 
included in that estimate, decided to figure 
out their own average sales per employee. 
They were delighted to find that they 
averaged a sales dollar figure of $38,000 per 
employee. Need I mention that Lincoln 
Electric has been a firm believer for many 
years in encouraging worker participation 
in their business? 

Let's begin to think about meeting 
the total needs of our workers through our 
personnel programs. Then and only then 
can the individual in an industrial society 
accomplish his assigned tasks intelligently, 
economically, with personal satisfaction. 





Just Looking—Thank You 


NPRA’s 6th Annual Conference 


Maybe it’s because we were brought 
up on the wrong kind of convention—at 
any rate, we're always impressed by the 
high caliber of conventioneer one meets 
at these personnel conferences, and the 
serious way attenders go about their 
scheduled business. Our latest reminder was 
when we dropped in at a couple of sessions 
of the Newspaper Personnel Relations 
Association's 6th annual conference, held 
toward the end of March in Philadelphia. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Today's Newspaper Personnel Practices’. 
The program promised ‘‘a comprehensive, 
rapid-fire review of personnel techniques 
used by representative newspapers through- 
out the U. S. and Canada.’’ Judging by 
what we saw, that’s just what the dele- 
gates enjoyed. We will not attempt to 
tell about any of the talks. Among the 
panel chairmen were Cleve Rumble, NPRA 
President and director of employee relations 
of the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times; 
Paul W. Bell, Vice President of the associa- 
tion and director of personnel of the Los 
Angeles Times and Mirror; and Edward J. 
Pelz, Secretary-Treasurer of the association 
and personnel director of The New York 
Times. It was a pleasure to meet these and 
other friends on PJ's ‘‘home grounds’. 

NPRA now has a membership of well 
over 100, including many publishers, editors 
and business managers as well as personnel 
directors. There must have been just about 
roo seated at tables arranged in an open- 
sided square, and a number of them seemed 
to be taking notes very comfortably when 
we looked in on them. To our mind, an 
outstanding feature of the conference was 
a long table in the reception room, covered 
with samples of bulletins, booklets and 
various publications. These, apparently, 
had been shipped to the meeting by mem- 


bers all over the country. We can well 
imagine with what satisfaction the per- 
sonnel men and women (for there were a 
number of women in attendance) might 
have found publications issued by their 
fellow practitioners, that would give them 
ideas and help them in their own jobs. 

Some of the publications were gener- 
ally interesting; we mean, not merely from 
the perscnnel viewpoint. One such was a 
160-page book filled with fascinating pic- 
tures, called ‘‘10o Years in Philadelphia’. 
This was the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin's tooth anniversay book, issued in 
1947. We noted that the book had been 
sold at $1.00 a copy but we snitched one. 
Well, that’s the penalty for giving us a 
badge and treating us like a member of 
the family! 


Booklets for Reading Racks 


We don’t wonder that so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of booklets are eagerly 
picked up from ‘“‘reading racks’’ provided 
by employers over the country. A new 
catalog shows the titles of dozens of book- 
lets that are currently available from a 
single supplier; you wish you had copies of 
a lot of them, with time to enjoy them. 

The catalog before us lists the titles 
under five headings: Americana, economic 
and social problems, health and safety, 
inspirational and self-help, and home and 
recreation. Under Inspirational and Self 
Help we find two booklets by Dale Carnegie, 
a booklet on ‘‘everyday law in everyday 
language,’ a home record book, how to 
enjoy your job, how to get the breaks, 9 
ways to borrow $1,000. Under Home and 
Recreation, the “‘Beseball Guide—1954"" is 
mighty interesting to a fan. ‘Fishing in 
Fresh Water”’ looks good too. 

If you'd like to look over the list, 
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write Bob Snibbe at Good Reading Rack 
Service, 76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11. 


O.K.—Come One, Come All 


What a pal! From Homer Hilton, Jr., 
Personnel Director of the National Bank of 
Jackson, Michigan, comes this message: 
‘I noted that in the last issue you were 
asking for suggestions on ways to increase 
your circulation more rapidly. I know sam- 
ple copies are probably an expensive propo- 
sition, but have you considered sending 
them out either on the recommendation of 
present subscribers or to members of loca] 
personnel groups? In such an event, I for 
one would be glad to give you the names of 
the members of the personnel club in 
Jackson” 

Thanks a lot for the suggestion, Mr. 
Hilton. We are only too happy, believing 
that PJ is its own best salesman, to send 
sample copies to people whom you or any 
reader believe to be ‘‘prospects’’ for us. 
Personnel club members, we think, are A-1 
prospects. So are a lot of other company 
executives who may not be called Personnel 
Directors but who are greatly interested in 
establishing and maintaining good em- 
ployee relations. 

Whether you or any reader sends us 
only two or three good names, or a whole 
club membership list, we'll be mighty 
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ment. His article “‘Appraising Performance of 
Exempt Personnel’ appeared in our September, 
195}, issue. 

Richard A. Enion is a Swarthmore College 
graduate (B.A. 1941) whose first job was with 
the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 
where he was successively installation foreman, 
maintenance foreman, staff supervisor and area 


grateful. Of course, it will help a lot, too, 
if the sender could manage to say a word 
about the magazine to the people whose 
names he sends us. Your word, plus the 
sample copy, will often do the trick. Thank 


you 


Employee Rate Supervisor?—Yes 


Cornelius E. Johnson of Garden City, 
N. Y., says that, assuming that the average 
employee can be relied upon to give an 
honest opinion rating of his supervisor, 
he thinks there should be no unwholesome 
effects. He adds that (a) ‘‘management must 
agree to look at the ratings from a con- 
structive point of view, and (b) manage- 
ment must assure the supervisors that the 
rating procedure has as its purpose only 
to give the supervisor a sort of ‘mirror’ 
that will give him a picture of himself as 
other people see him. This will enable him 
to improve his weak points, and improve 
employee-supervisor relations.” 

Mr. Johnson observes: ‘I greatly 
enjoy reading Personnel Journal, but always 
feel that so little of the valuable material 
is applied [I would like to see some 
articles on the justification of eliminating 
all executives for promotion because they 
are over 55 years of age, which seems to 
be the magic age of ‘uselessness.. My 
personal opinion is that this is unjustifiable 
and psychologically unsound."’ 


training supervisor. Following this, he joined 
the National Foremen's Institute as director of 
in-plant training, traveling throughout the U. S. 
and Canada. After a period with Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corporation in personnel work, Mr. 
Enion last August accepted the newly-created 
position of Director of Training with Scott Paper 
Company at Chester, Pa. There he creates and 
administers training programs for every level of 
management in Scott's eleven mills over the 
country 





ADMINISTERING CHANGES—A Case Stupy 
of Human Relations in a Factory. By 
Harriet O. Ronken and Paul R. Lawrence. 
Harvard University, Boston, 1952, pp. 
XXVili, 324. $3.50. 


Professor Roethlisberger wisely re- 
minds us in his foreword to this book that 
‘the human effects of technological change 
upon the day-to-day operations of a factory 
present a critical problem to all involved.”’ 
The volume is a detailed recital of the ef- 
forts of one company to handle such a 
problem over a year and a half period. The 
purpose of this record is to supply raw ma- 
terial for study in courses where the case 
method is in use; and this accounts for the 
elaborateness of the process described. This 
may limit the book for a wider reading, 
since the practitioner will be most in- 
terested in the conclusions and in how they 
may be applicable in other settings. 

From this point of view the general 
reader will find the final chapter on ‘‘Com- 
munication and Change’ the salient con- 
tribution. He will, moreover, find the 
conclusions and recommendations sensible, 
enlightening and in need of extended ap- 
plication. In an ‘‘abstract’’ accompanying 
the book, the generalizations are stated in 
an abbreviated form which it is a pity might 
not have been included in the text itself. 
For the book is well summarized as follows: 


1. The technological change concerned 
in this study involves changes in interpersonal 
relationships in the organization. 

2. It was largely around those modifica- 
tions of relationship, rather than around tech- 
nical change per se, that resistance arose. 

3. Until the problems of relationship were 
at least partially resolved, progress on the 
technical aspects of the project was seriously 


impeded. 


4. A critical element in the acceptance of 
changes was the skill of the administrator in 
understanding the various points of view repre- 
sented and facilitating the development of 
satisfying new relationships. 

It will thus be seen that central in 
solutions of this whole continuing problem 
is the necessary effort of persons and groups 
to come into the same realm of discourse, 
to listen to each other understandingly, to 
share in knowledge, and to join patiently 
in the reaching of decisions. 

The evidence of this book is valuable 
in not being novel or surprising. It cor- 
roborates the consensus of other studies 
and other informed opinion as to how peo- 
ple can be deeply implicated in the accept- 
ance of new ideas which they are supposed 
to make the basis of altered action. Our 
documented knowledge of how self-propul- 
sive motives are to be enlisted is now clear 
and persuasive. When will we universalize 
the use of this knowledge? 

Ordway Tead 


PERSONNEL Txsts ror INpustry. By Alexan- 
der G. Wesman and Jerome E. Doppelet. 
Published by The Psychological Corpora- 
tion. 


Personne] Tests for Industry have 
been developed specifically for industrial] 
use and have just been issued for sale by the 
Psychological Corporation, accompanied 
by a preliminary manual. The tests have 
been very carefully prepared and developed 
and the authors have had the cooperation 
of a good number of companies, most of 
them represented by professional psychol- 
ogists. 

The Verbal Test, requiring five min- 
utes, is in multiple-choice form, containing 
synonyms, information and classification. 
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Questions are in order of increasing dif- 
ficulty. Speaking technically, the test shows 
good reliabilities and some impressive 
validities are reported. The question might 
be raised whether in an industrial situation 
these items are ideal, since many of them 
require somewhat unusual knowledge. 

The Numerical Test by Jerome E. 
Doppelt requires twenty minutes for 30 
problems. The problems are of increasing 
difficulty and deal with practical situations 
that should be within the experience of 
most people in industry. 

Both tests have been designed for 
face validity, which is particularly effec- 
tive in the numerical test. It is a guess that 
the numerical test will, in the long run, 
produce better validities than the verbal 
test, particularly in relation to performance 
on the job as distinct from grades in appren- 
tice and other courses. These tests are an 
interesting addition to the supply of avail- 
able tests suitable for industrial use. 


E.N.H. 


PsycHoLoGy or INpustriAL Retations. By 
C. H. Lawshe, et al. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. New York, 1953. Pp. vii, 350. 
$5.50 

This is the combined work of seven 
H. Lawshe, Prof. of 
Psychology, Purdue University; A. J. 
Drucker, Research Psychologist, A.G.O., 
Dept. of the Army; E. E. Dudek, Chief 
Scientist, U. S. Naval Personnel Research 
Unit; R. I. Dawson, Industrial Psycholo- 
gist, U. S. Rubber Company; E. J. McCor- 
mick, Assoc. Prof. of Psychology, Purdue 
University; K. R. Oliver, Ass't. Industrial 
Relations Supervisor, Creole Petroleum 
Corporation; W. F. Long, Commanding 
Officer, 3300th Research and Development 
Group, Human Resources Research Center, 
Lackland Air Force Base. 

According to the authors, the book 
attempts “‘to do two things: (1) to collect 
and integrate contributions of psychology 


psychologists: C. 


in general, and industrial psychology in 
particular, which they feel would be most 
useful to present and potential managerial 
personnel, and (2) to present it in a non- 
technical fashion that requires no previous 
study of the field.”’ 

A wide variety of subjects is covered. 
Included is a general discussion of some of 
the basic needs and motives underlying 
human behavior; factors influencing ade- 
quate and inadequate adjustment; employee 
motivation and discontent, etc. Devices 
for assessing employee attitude or morale, 
such as attitude surveys, suggestion sys- 
tems, etc., also are touched upon, as well 
as those which might be used to increase 
the effectiveness of hiring, placement, 
promotion, and transfer—i.e., application 
blanks, interviews, references and psycho- 
logical tests. 

One section is devoted to employee 
training, certain of the psychological prin- 
ciples of learning, and factors affecting the 
efficiency of learning. Another discusses 
the duties and responsibilities of super- 
visors, the principles of effective super- 
vision, and the handling of certain special 
personnel problems, such as discipline, 
indoctrination, complaints and grievances, 
etc. Also covered are such subjects as em- 
ployee counseling, the effects of fatigue 
and monotony on human efficiency, incen- 
tive plans, job evaluation and many others. 
Three chapters are devoted to a survey 
and analysis of employee and group rela- 
tions. These chapters include such matters 
as organization, formal and _ informal 
groups, employee communications, inter- 
personnel and group relations, and a de- 
scription of the internal make-up, govern- 
ing process, and growth and functions of 
unions. 

The idea behind the Psychology of In- 
dustrial Relations is certainly a good one. 
Such a non-technical book is needed to 
explain clearly and concisely what the 
field of psychology has to contribute to the 
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success of an enterprise, and the part it can 
and should play in the industrial relations 
program. In this reviewer's opinion, the 
present volume makes a good start—but 
only a start—in this direction. While one 
must accept the fact that this book repre- 
sents those contributions from the field of 
psychology which the authors ‘feel would 
be most useful to present and potential 
managerial personnel’’, one might well 
question whether all of the useful “‘con- 
tributions of psychology in general and 
industrial psychology in particular’’ have 
been covered. To properly cover the many 
appropriate concepts, methods, and tools 
of psychology and to illustrate their appli- 
cation in industry, and at the same time to 
present them in a “‘non-technical fashion 
that requires no previous study of the field’’, 
might be well nigh impossible of accom- 
plishment within the confines of some 340 
pages. A series of books of the same size— 
one on each major division of the subject 
matter—might be more in order. 

The present volume attempts to cover 
too much ground in too little space. As a 
result, certain important subjects have 
had to be passed over all too lightly— 
e.g., performance evaluation or merit rat- 
ing, biomechanics, physical demands, etc., 
and the authors have had to resort to a 
certain amount of over-simplification and 
over-generalization. Other matters, such 
as post-exit interviews and surveys, em- 
ployee benefits and welfare, sociometric 
techniques, cost and returns resulting from 
the application of psychological procedure, 
etc. have been almost entirely neglected. 

How the non-technical reader with 
no previous acquaintance with the field will 
react to the Psychology of Industrial Relations, 
and what his view will be of the value and 
practicality of the contributions of psychol- 
ogy as represented by this book, remains to 
be seen. However, if it serves only to incite 
personnel and industrial relations officers 
to a further study and application of the 


things made available by psychology, it 
will have accomplished its purpose. 

R. C. Rogers 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Tue Art or Ciear Tuinkinc. By Rudolph 
Flesch. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1951. 212 pages. $2.75. 

Here is the author's whole four-line 
foreword to this book: “It would be impu- 
dent to tell intelligent, grown-up people 
how to think. All I have tried to do here 
is to assemble certain known facts about 
the human mind and put them in plain 
English."’ To which we might add that 
if Mr. Flesch doesn’t tell us much about 
how to think, at least he does it mighty 
entertainingly. But we admit we may be 
prejudiced. We liked his The Art of Plain 
Talk and The Art of Readable Writing, too. 

Dr. Flesch takes us on many fascinat- 
ing excursions. Sometimes we seem to be 
going along just for the ride, but usually 
find at the end that we've learned something 
along the way. Even such a chapter as 
““How to Solve a Puzzle"’ teaches you some- 
thing about clear thinking—that many 
problems are solved ‘by looking sharply 
at something that’s been staring you in 
the face all the time.’’ Among the prob- 
lems whose solution, presumably, stares 
you in the face: ‘‘Find the smallest number 
that can be divided evenly by 7, but leaves 
a remainder of 1 when divided by 2, 3, 4, 5, 
or 6.’" Another little teaser in the same 
chapter: make a fairly familiar English 
word by rearranging the letters TERAL- 
BAY. According to legend—and Dr. Flesch 
—trying to do this once kept Queen Vic- 
toria awake all night, and caused A. A. 
Milne to be absent from one issue of a 
magazine in which he was supposed to 
have a column every time. 

The author's first rule for clear think- 
ing is to ‘try to remember that everybody, 
including yourself, has only his own ex- 
perience to think with’’. Other rules: ‘‘Try 
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to detach your ideas from your words. 
Translate the abstract and general into the 
concrete and specific. Don't apply general 
rules blindly to specific problems. To solve 
a puzzling problem, look for a seemingly 
irrelevant key factor in the situation and 
for a seemingly unsuitable pattern in your 
mind. Narrow the field of solutions by 
asking ‘twenty questions’. Remember that 
bright ideas are often wrong and must be 
Don't underrate the influence of 
chance.” 

If you have Dr. Flesch’s other books 


tested 


on your shelves either at your office or at 
home, you'll want to add this to them. 
If you don't have the others—well, this 
stands on its own feet and is thoroughly 
enjoyable. It’s physically attractive, too, 
and pleasant to handle. 


H. M. T. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT—Principles, Prac- 
tices and Point of View. By Walter Dill 
Scott, Robert C. Clothier and William R. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1954. 690 pages. $6.50. 


Spriegel 


This is a new fifth edition of a college 
text book first brought out in 1923—thirty 
years ago. A new chapter, Personnel Manage- 
ment as a Coordinating Function, has been 
added and there are 75 new illustrations. 
The jacket says this edition “‘was com- 
pletely revised around the results of a sur- 
vey made of 629 of the leading companies 
in the United States regarding the status of 
personnel management ’. 


It would be fruitless to criticize a 
work that is still in demand—and, for all 
we know, bigger demand—after thirty 
years. But one may be forgiven for throwing 
out the general query why the going has to 
be made so tough for college students. For 
example, the first chapter discusses the 
“commodity conception of labor’’, the 
‘machinery conception’’, the ‘‘good-will 
conception’’, the ‘“‘citizenship’’ and ‘‘cus- 
tomer’ conceptions and various ‘‘ap- 
proaches to labor’. In the chapter's final 
paragraph is this summation: ‘‘Each of the 
various conceptions of labor has a germ of 
truth in it and contributes something to an 
eclectic conception of labor that strives to 
appropriate the truth in any of the various 
labor concepts. This is in substance the view 
held by careful students of modern labor 
problems’’. Don’t tell us—we want to work 
a little longer on what this means. 

At the beginning of the next chapter 
we encounter another stumbling block 
'. “The task 
of management’’, the text says, ‘‘is to make 
every worker-in-his-work unit as effective 
as possible. To achieve this, four different 
angles, or elements, of the worker-in-his- 


‘the worker-in-his-work unit’ 


work unit must be given due considera- 
tion’’. The awkward hyphenated phrase 
is used three times in four lines, and we 
still don't know what it means more than 
“the worker on the job’’, ‘‘the worker at 


work’’, or simply 


“the employee’’. Are 
college students supposed to be favorably 
impressed by such language? 


H. M. T. 





‘In many companies, among which are some of the most successful 


and progressive in the country, the top personnel man is a member of top 
management; and while this situation is by no means general, it is becom- 
ing commoner. Business is learning that it gets things done only through 
people; that, as Lawrence A. Appley points out, management is the direc- 
tion of people, not the direction of things; and that management itself is, 
therefore, primarily personnel management.’’ 

from an article by James O. Rice, now Executive Vice 


President of the American Management Associa- 
tion, in PERSONNEL JoURNAL for January 1950. 


















Personnel Research 


A VALIDATION STUDY OF THE WORTHINGTON 
PersonaL History Brianx. By John G. 
Clark and W. A. Owens, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 38, No. 2, 1954, 85-88. 


The Worthington Personal History 
Blank is a 4-page application blank for use 
in industrial selection. It differs from most 
application blanks in that it is also an un- 
structured projective technique with an 
elaborate system of scoring and interpreta- 
tion. Analysis of a single one of these 
blanks costs about forty dollars and as a 
result it has not been used extensively. 
The use of such a blank would be justified 
only if its efficiency were considerably 
greater than that of conventional and less 
expensive instruments. 

The purpose of this study was to 
compare the Personal History Blank against 
objective tests with respect to their rela- 
tive efficiency in predicting associates’ 
ratings in an industrial situation. The sub- 
jects were 47 employees of an Iowa publish- 
ing company. A five-step criterion rating 
scale was constructed and two ratings were 
made for each subject. The subjects were 
scattered throughout the plant and it was 
not possible for one rater to rate all of the 
subjects. Ratings were, therefore, simply 
pooled. The authors raise some questions 
about the criterion ratings and the methods 
of obtaining them, but conclude that there 
is no reason to believe that the ratings were 
any poorer criteria for the Personal History 
Blank than for the tests. 

The authors found that the agreement 
between objective tests and the ratings 
was Closer than that between the Personal 
History Blank and the ratings. The differ- 
ence was significant at the .06 level of con- 
fidence. In other words, the efficiency of 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


the objective tests was at least as great and 
probably greater than that of the Personal 
History Blank, and therefore the additional 
cost of the Blank would not seem to be 
justified. 


RATER AND TECHNIQUE CONTAMINATION IN 
CriTerion Ratinos. By Gloria H. Falk and 
A. G. Bayroff, Personnel Research Branch, 
the Adjutant General's Office, Department 
of the Army, Washington, D. C. The Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 2 
1954, I0o-I02. 


The study reported here is part of a 
larger research program on rating methods 
which has been carried on at the General 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
The subjects were 400 army officers and each 
officer served as both rater and ratee. 

An important factor in validation 
studies is the degree to which criterion 
measures are independent of the predictors. 
When both the predictor and the criterion 
measures are ratings, the problem of cri- 
terion contamination may be critical. Rater 
contamination may occur when both the 
predictor raters and the criterion raters are 
the same persons. Technique contamina- 
tion may exist when both the predictor 
rating and the criterion rating employ the 
same rating technique. For example, a 
graphic predictor rating may correlate 
more highly with a graphic criterion 
rating than would a forced-choice pre- 
dictor rating with a graphic criterion rat- 
ing. 

The rating instruments used in the 
study were an 8-point graphic scale of ‘‘gen- 
eral value to the service,’ and two versions 
of a forced-choice scale that had identical 
items. Each officer was asked to rate 20 
other officers in his own class, selected at 
random. Raters and techniques were used 
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in such a way that there were various com- 
binations of different raters using the same 
techniques and different raters using dif- 
ferent techniques. 

The results indicate that the highest 
correlations were obtained for the sets of 
ratings made by the same raters using the 
same techniques. The authors mention as 
significant that ‘‘(a) when the same raters 


were involved, agreement was greater 
when the same technique’ was employed 
than when different techniques were em- 
ployed; and (b) when different raters were 
involved it made no difference whether the 
same or different techniques were em- 
ployed."’ It seems, therefore, that in this 
study contamination was linked to raters 
rather than to methods of rating. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





PersONNEL MANAGERS CLUB OF THE 
GreaTeR Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
met in April to celebrate past president's 
night and the 1oth anniversary of the club. 
F. L. W. Richardson, Jr., spoke on strength- 
ening your organization through measure- 
ment of morale. Dr. Richardson for the 
past several years has been associated 
with both Harvard University and Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Company in a joint 
research and applied program to strengthen 
the human organization of the company. 
The main emphasis of this program has 
been to improve communications and raise 
group morale through development of 
executives and supervisors. The club is 
trying to build up a library of films which 
can be exchanged among the membership. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AssOcIA- 
TION OF Battimore held a management 
night in April. The subject was executive 
development. Reginald E. Gillmore, re- 
tired as vice president from the Sperry 
Corporation, and formerly president of 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company of Brook- 
lyn, spoke. 

PERSONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssocIATION OF Los ANGgLEs heard 


Robert D. Gray at the April meeting. Mr. 
Gray, director, Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology, spoke 
on ‘‘Wanted—Salesmen Who Know Their 
Product.’’ He asked, are personnel and 
industrial relations people overlooking the 
important job of selling their programs to 
top management? As salesmen, do they 
know their product? Our very existence, 
he said, depends on the kind of sales job 
that is accomplished, particularly as we 
enter this adjustment period. Gerald Brad- 
ley is president of the association. John 
D. McLean is vice president and Robert 
Armstrong is secretary. William Mum- 
mert is treasurer. Robert M. Human edits 
the PIRA-scope. 


New York PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTION talked about the will to work, 
perhaps as an antidote to spring fever, at 
the April meeting. Robert M. Crooks, di- 
rector of industrial relations with the United 
Parcel Service, was the speaker. The asso- 
ciation conducted study groups during the 
winter. Charles E. Redfield, consultant to 
industry and government, led discussions 
on the significance of organization planning 
and structure for the personnel director. 
Harold B. Schmidhauser was the discus- 
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sion leader for the study group on the per- 
sonnel director and the human factors in 
training. Mr. Schmidhauser is visiting 
professor at Cornell University. 


Tue Connecticut CHAPTER OF THE 
AMERICAN Society OF TRAINING DirEcToRs 
heard Sigmar Blamberg, head of the de- 
partment of human relations, Hillyer Col- 
lege, at the March meeting. Mr. Blamberg 
spoke about human relations in theory and 
application, and described some of his 
experiences. A forum followed the talk. 


RicHMOND PERSONNEL Executives As- 
socIATION, Of Richmond, Virginia, has 
elected William G. Rennolds, Jr., presi- 
dent. Mr. Rennolds is personnel director 
for Southern States Cooperative. Other 
officers named are William Seward, safety 
and training director for Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Company, vice president; 
Elizabeth S. Rawls, employment inter- 
viewer at Southern States Cooperative, 
secretary; and Raymond E. Sanders, acting 
manager of the personnel department at 
the Federal Reserve Bank, treasurer. Eugene 
J. Benge, consultant in personnel, from 
Asheville, N. C., spoke at the January 
meeting on the results of a search for talent. 
The association, now in its eighth year, 
was organized so that those engaged in 
personnel work in Richmond could inter- 
change ideas, methods and experiences. 
Over 30 business groups in the city are 
represented in the association. 


APPLETON PERSONNEL AssOcIATION has 
elected new officers. They are W. Robert 
Wilson, president; Clarence H. Schultz, 
vice president; Douglas L. Robertson, 
secretary; and Donald J. Rine, treasurer. 
The news bulletin of the association com- 
ments in the April issue: “‘Anthony Har- 
rant, executive vice president of the Mil- 
ler Electric Company, did an excellent job 
of explaining the use of social functions for 
better employee relationships at the March 
meeting. Just goes to prove the point that 


71 
with this caliber of ability within the 
membership it isn't necessary to import 
guest speakers."’ 


Totepo PersonNEL ManaGers’ Asso- 
ciaT1Ion heard Charles Arps, director of 
public relations, Allis Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, speak at 
the March meeting. According to the an- 
nual president's report, the association has 
226 members from 94 companies. This very 
active association maintains a long list of 
committees. The operating committees 
under the first vice president are program, 
social and welfare, membership, arrange- 
ments, publicity, budget and finance. Func- 
tional committees under the second vice 
president are employment process, educa- 
tion and training, employees services; 
safety, health and hygiene, wage and salary 
administration, employee relations, ad- 
justing and up-grading workers, legislative, 
labor relations and negotiations, research 
and statistics, and medical. During the 
year the association worked with the 
policy committees from both the Toledo 
Academy of Medicine and the Hospital 
Council of Toledo toward a plan to control 
excessive surgical and hospital charges 
and unjustified sick leaves. The association 
also cooperated with various trade and 
industrial institutions to encourage interest 
in metal trades training. There was also 
active participation in civil defense activ- 
ities. 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
or San Digco had a panel of safety experts 
at the March meeting. All phases of the 
subject were discussed, from application 
of safety programs in business, to safe 
driving rules. Members of the panel were 
Stanley Mackie, claims manager for the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany; Paul D'Arcy, safety technician at 
Solar Aircraft; Captain W. P. Thien of the 
San Diego police department; and M. C. 
Val Dez, safety supervisor at Convair. 
The subject for the April meeting was ‘‘The 





/ 


Whole Man Goes to Work.’ The speaker 
was Henry L. Nunn, former president, 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, who wrote the 
book of that title. 


Ontario Society or Traintnc Dt1- 
rectors heard about an experiment in labor- 
management relations at the March meet- 
ing. H. W. Temple, director of training at 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., 
was the speaker. The company recently 
instituted joint labor-management yearly 
meetings where problems of interest to each 
group, such as economics and safety, were 


discussed 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AssOCIATION 
or Cuicaco had Dr. Fred A. Replogle as 
speaker for the April meeting. Dr. Re- 
plogle, a partner in Rohrer, Hibler and 
Replogle, asked ‘‘Can Today's Executives 
Meet Tomorrow's Challenge?’’ His thesis 
was that the dynamic character of America, 
together with the changing concepts of 
business’ responsibility to society, will 
have a profound impact on what business 
expects of its executives. What is considered 
adequate today in education for business 
and in the selection and development of 
executives may be entirely inadequate in 
helping business and industry fulfill its 
increased responsibility to the community. 
Dr. Replogle’s talk focused on how com- 
panies can utilize the resources available 
to develop tomorrow's management to 
meet the problems that will confront them. 


Tratninoc Directors’ Society or Puit- 
ADELPHIA dealt with training needs and 
problems from the labor relations viewpoint 
at the April meeting. Bennet F. Schauffler, 
regional director, Region IV, Philadelphia, 
National Labor Relations Board, was the 
speaker. Some of the questions considered 
were: What training is necessary to pro- 
mote a wholesome industrial relations 
climate? Can training help to minimize 
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industrial relations problems? What train- 
ing does the executive and supervisor need 
to thaw “‘cold wars’’ and prevent “‘hot 
wars?’ The March meeting was devoted 
to an exploration of educational services 
available to training directors. Speakers 
were Mr. Harry Rountree, of the Com- 
munity College, Temple University; Dr. 
E. M. Fee, principal, Edward Bok Voca- 
tional Technical school; Haines Turner, 
executive secretary of the Labor Education 
Association; and Mrs. Ruth Weir Miller, 
of the World Affairs Council. 


Tue AustTRALIAN INsTITUTE OF Man- 
AGEMENT, Melbourne division, is a non- 
political and non-profit-making association 
to promote efficient management. Each 
year the Institute provides a program of 
educational activities to cater for the needs 
of executives at all levels and in each 
function of management. There are lec- 
tures, conferences, study circles, residential 
conferences, study tours, members meet- 
ings, research groups. There is also a 
library and an information service. Manage- 
ment News is the Institute's monthly pub- 
lication 


THe NatIoNAL INDUsTRIAL COUNCIL 
has published a booklet called ‘‘Operating 
an Industrial Relations Association.’’ De- 
scribed in the publication are purposes, 
principles, and services. There are also 
comments on how such associations are 
usually set up and operated. Offices, dues, 
committees, budgets activities, public re- 
lations, employment services, and publica- 
tions are included in the survey. If you 
want to know how your organization com- 
pares with similar ones throughout the 
country here's a good chance to find out. 
Further information about the booklet 
may be had from D. L. Mewhinney, director 
of industrial relations, National Industrial 
Council, 918 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Attending the Conferences, Courses and Workshops 





Can Your Supervisors Herp More 
tn Repucinc Costs, was the question posed 
at the Workshop for Supervisors held at 
Pennsylvania State University in June. 
Two identical workshops were held, each 
lasting a week, at the Penn State Ogontz 
Center campus, Rydal, Pa. Subjects in- 
cluded how to avoid losses and to reduce 
costs through effective spoken communica- 
tion; promoting teamwork and morale; 
effective job training; maintenance of uni- 
form discipline; promotion, transfer and 
layoff of employees, including man-rating; 
prevention and handling of complaints and 
grievances. The program was under the 
direction of the Penn State management 
training staff. 


THe Compiex ProsBLemM or Otp AGE 
is being considered at Syracuse University. 
An experimental course called ‘‘Let’s Look 


at Retirement’’ has been set up in the adult 
education division, which is called Uni- 
versity College. The first group to consider 
ways of dealing with the problem is made 
up of representatives from industry. Eight 
teacher-consultants include a psychiatrist, 
sociologists, a psychologist, and other 
experts on problems connected with old 
age. The University’s interest in aging 
dates back to before World War II, when it 
became one of the first in the country to 
add a course on the psychology of aging 
to its curriculum. Hundreds of undergradu- 
ate and graduate students on the main 
campus have taken this course, which is 
taught by Dr Kuhlen. The University also 
schedules a research seminar on aging. 
LeapING ARBITRATORS AND Lasor- 
MANAGEMENT REPRESENTATIVES discussed 
the guaranteed annual wage and proposed 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
Cornell Conference on “‘Current Problems 
in Labor Relations and Arbitration,’ 
held in April at Cornell. Sponsors of the 





conference were the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell, the Cornell Law School, the 
American Arbitration Association, and 
the New York State Board of Mediation. 
Professor Jean T. McKelvey of ILR School 
was the chairman. David L. Cole, arbitra- 
tor and attorney and former director of the 
federal mediation and conciliation service 
was the featured speaker. The use of the 
injunction in labor disputes was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Archibald Cox, professor 
of law at Harvard. 


RECREATION 
PROGRAMS got a going over at the 1954 
annual conference of the National 
Industrial Recreation Association. The 
Conference was held in Chicago May 23-26. 
Program topics included a problem clinic, 
an old-fashioned mixer, employee recrea- 
tion—today and tomorrow, gaining man- 
agement’s cooperation, how to organize 
employee group travel, and the range of 
employee services. 


OrGANIZED EMPLOYEE 


MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION were 
described by Whitley P. McCoy, director, 
federal mediation and conciliation service, 
Washington, at the annual spring meeting 
of the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation. The meeting was held in April in 
Columbus, Ohio. Topics discussed at other 
sessions were the Taft-Hartley Act; the 
role of the university in education for 
management and labor groups; federal 
and state minimum wage laws; workmen's 
compensation laws; automation in indus- 
trial relations; and training in human 
relations for supervisors. Alma Herbst, 
Ohio State University, was program chair- 
man. 

Lasor Prositems Were Discussep at 
the seventh annual conference on labor 
sponsored by New York University’s In- 
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stitute on Labor Relations and Social 
Security. The conference was held in May 
in New York City. Personnel directors, 
union leaders, arbitrators, labor lawyers 
and government officials attended. Among 
the topics covered were the reconstituted 
National Labor Relations Board, amending 
the Taft-Hartley Act, security problems, 
federal-state relations, current problems in 
social security, and pension and welfare 


funds. 

InpustriAL HeattH Was ConsiDERED 
BY INpustriaAL Nursgs as they met in Chi- 
cago in April for their conference. One 
highlight of the meeting was an opportu- 
nity for the nurses to present their perplexing 
professional situations to a board of doctors 
during the panel discussion, ‘What's 
Your Problem?”’ Dr. Noah H. Sloan was 
the moderator. A court scene drama of a 
workmen's compensation hearing, illus- 
trating the role of the industrial nurse, was 
another unusual feature of the conference. 

More Ipgas—More Prorits—was the 
theme of the second annual regional west 
coast conference of the Suggestion Plans 
Association of Southern California. The 
conference was held in Los Angeles in 
April. Suggestion engineering in state 
government was described by Newton E. 
Wise, secretary, merit award board, em- 
ployees suggestion system, State of Cali- 
fornia. The employee's opportunity was 
the subject of a talk by George C. Sopp, 
assistant manager, department of water 
and power, city of Los Angeles. George 
H. Thobaben, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Suggestion Systems, of the Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Company, spoke on 
“People Don't Change."’ 

SUPERVISORS AND FoREMEN ARE ABLE 
TO Promote pay-To-pay Sarety in indus- 
try better than anyone else. With this idea 
in mind the rst Southern California Safety 
Congress emphasized fundamentals of acci- 


dent prevention for first-line foremen and 
supervisors. The conference was held in 
Los Angeles March 29-31. The economics 
of safety and the human relations factor 
in safety were discussed at daily morning 
general sessions under the headings of 
“Many Happy Returns’’ and ‘“‘Let’s Get 
Personal.'’ Included among the top execu- 
tives and industrial relations authorities 
presenting the topics were George C. Ford, 
vice president of manufacturing, Norris- 
Thermador Corporation; John B. Clark, 
director of industrial relations, Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., and John Fredericks, presi- 
dent, Pacific Clay Products. Afternoon 
panels were titled “‘Are You Getting 
Through?’’ (effectivesafety communication); 
“What Happened?’ 
tion); ‘In Your Hands’ (starting the new 
employee); “It's in the Book’’ (safety 
standards, compensation, company safety 
rules, insurance, etc.); ‘Big Stick or Kid 
Gloves’’ (cooperation or discipline). 


(accident investiga- 


PROBLEMS OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING were discussed at the 17th 
Tennessee Industrial Personnel Conference, 
held in Knoxville in April. Robert K. 
Heineman, director of industrial relations, 
Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 


CuRRENT 


burgh, addressed the group at the banquet 
session. Members of the conference were 
invited to stump the experts in a workshop 
on industrial relations problems at one of 
the morning sessions. A. D. Guentzel, 
personnel superintendent, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Memphis, was conference 
chairman. 

Twenty-YEeAR Box-Score or INpDus- 
TRIAL RELATIONS was examined at the 12th 
annual industrial relations conference ar- 
ranged by the staff of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center of the University of Minne- 
sota. The conference was held in April in 
Minneapolis. Edward F. Denison, assistant 
director, office of business economics, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, spoke. Other 
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speakers included Paul Mazur, senior part- 
ner, Lehman Brothers, New York; A. D. 
H. Kaplan, senior staff member, Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C.; Arthur 
Upgren, Dean, Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; J. George Piccoli, director of indus- 
trial relations, Associated Industries of 
Cleveland; Donald G. Paterson, professor 
of industrial psychology, University of 
Minnesota; and Gerry E. Morse, vice presi- 
dent, industrial relations, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. 


What’s New in 


Traintnc Dirscrors Took a Loox 
aT THemMsgtves at their roth annual con- 
ference held this year in Milwaukee in 
May. Holding the mirror was Fred Smith, 
vice president, Gruen Watch Company, 
Cincinnati. Mr. Smith, who made the key- 
note address, invited members to ‘“Take a 
Look at Yourself, Mr. Training Director."’ 
Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, department of polit- 
ical science and economics, Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria, Illinois, spoke on ‘‘Free 
Enterprise or Disaster’’ at the banquet. 
John Conway was conference chairman. 


Publications 





Ninety Years or GrowtH Are Dz- 
SCRIBED in the Glatfelter Story, a new bro- 
chure published by the P. H. Glatfelter 
Company. Printed in a soothing light 
green on uncoated paper, the booklet is 
illustrated with unusually fine photographs 
showing various aspects of the paper manu- 
facturing process. The company is located 
in Spring Grove, Pennsylvania. 

THe GvuARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 
and its implications to a free economy is the 
subject of a new publication of that title 
put out by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The booklet summarizes 
the best of the information available; ap- 
praises limited experience with guarantee 
plans; analyzes current collective bargain- 
ing demands; and weighs the pros and cons 
of the guarantee and its implication to a 
free economy. In addition to ten detailed 
conclusions listed, the authors feel that 
“the extent to which management can 
demonstrate—by performance—not only 
the will, but a record of progress, toward 
regular work and pay—to that extent will 
employees and the community support 
management and be in a position to under- 
stand the risks and implications of guaran- 
tees." Copies are available from the em- 
ployee relations division of the NAM at 


50¢ for members, and $1.00 for non-mem- 
bers. 

Greater WorkING Cass ConESION 
may follow upon the end of economic ex- 
pansion and with the probable decline of 
social, area and job mobilities, according 
to a new publication of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
California. The title of the leaflet is Mobil- 
ity and Trade Union Membership. The authors 
are Seymour Martin Lipset and-Joan Gor- 
don. The material is based on the Oakland 
labor-market study conducted by the Insti- 
tute in 1949-50. Statistics, drawn from an- 
swers to questionnaires, form the basis of 
the study. The authors conclude that non- 
unionists tend to move up and down in the 
social scale as contrasted to union members, 
but are more likely to stay put—in their 
jobs and geographically. The pamphlet is 
available from the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 201 California Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

AMERICAN Business 1s SHOWING More 
INTEREST IN EDUCATIONAL ProGrams for 
executives and rank-and-file employees 
than ever before, according to a new study 
made by the American Management Asso- 
ciation. The four-volume report, titled 
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Management Education for Itself and Its 
Employees is based on a 15-month nation- 
wide investigation of education activities 
within business and industry. Lyndall R. 
Urwick, British management specialist, 
directed the study. More than 2,500 com- 
panies were sent questionnaires in the study. 

Another recent publication of the 
Association is the third report on Middle 
Management Compensation. According to 
this report, nearly half of the 1,300 middle 
management executives for whom com- 
parative figures were obtained received 
salary increases between July 1953 and 
April 1954. For the entire group, these in- 
creases represented an over-all average pay 
rise of approximately 3.8 per cent; for the 
recipient, they averaged 8.4 per cent of 
base salary 

Both reports are available on an 
annual subscription basis, either as part 
of the comprehensive executive compensa- 
tion service or separately. The American 
Management Association is located at 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, New York. 


FORECASTING THE GENERAL Business 
OutTLook AND Sates Vo.tume heads the 
list of problems bothering manufacturers, 
according to a survey made by the Division 
of Business Research, School of Business 
Administration, Seton Hall University. 
The title of the survey report is Leading 
Problems of New Jersey Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, 1953. The study was prepared under 
the direction of Dr. Edward T. Bullock 
with the assistance of William J. Doer- 
flinger and under the general supervision 
of Dr. Austin S. Murphy. Other pressing 
problems listed were the securing of ade- 
quate labor, and matters relating to wage 
rates. Changes in plant layout and location 
constituted another problem considered 
by management. Seton Hall University is 
in South Orange, New Jersey. 


Tue Story Besinp Tuerr Pay has 
been told employees of the Crown Cork 


and Seal Company, Inc., Baltimore, in a 
new pamphlet, Wage and Salary Adminis- 
tration Program. The publication explains 
the job evaluation procedure at the com- 
pany, and performance reviews and merit 
increases. The layout of the leaflet and the 
light green print, plus the simply written 
material, should make this a valuable hand- 
book for employees 


AN INVITATION TO WorkK, LEARN AND 
Procress has been issued by the Marathon 
Corporation in a new publication titled 
Marathon. The subtitle is A Career for the 
Graduate, and the booklet makes work at 
the company seem very inviting indeed. 
The cover is shiny green, and the illustra- 
tions are photographs and drawings. Prod- 
ucts and manufacturing processes are de- 
scribed, and careers are suggested to fit in 
with certain listed college majors. Recrea- 
tion programs and facilities and living 
conditions are not forgotten, and pay plus 
special benefits are pointed up. This is an 
appealing recruiting ptece. Further informa- 
tion may be had from the Placement De- 
partment, Personnel division, Marathon 
Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin. 


READING CAN BE IMPROVED BY THE 
Stupy or A Brigr Manuat, Reading Rapidly 
and Well, by C. Gilbert Wrenn, University 
of Minnesota, and Luella Cole, of Berkeley, 
California. Sections of the manual deal 
with increasing the reading rate, enlarging 
the vocabulary, reading for meaning, and 
ways of eliminating causes of bad attitudes 
toward reading. The pamphlet is for sale 
by the Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
California, for 15¢ 


COMMUNICATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT ReE- 
LATIONS is a booklet published by the In- 
dustrial Relations Center of the University 
of Minnesota. The content is composed 
of papers delivered at a conference held 
last year, sponsored by the Twin City chap- 
ter of the Society for the Advancement of 
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Management and the University’s Indus- 
trial Relations Center. Considered were 
downward and upward communications 
both written and oral, as well as horizontal 
and cross communications. The price of 
the booklet is $1.50. It may be ordered 
from Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., 
Dubuque, Lowa. 

Tue ANNUAL Trarric Accipent Data 
Booxuet, The Passing Scene has been pub- 
lished by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies. It is livened by amusing cartoons 
which help take the edge off the grim 
statistics. Horrible examples portrayed by 
leading cartoonists should help pedestrians 
and motorists to avoid fatal mistakes. 
The Passing Scene was prepared under the 
direction of Harry Barsantee, manager, 
public information and advertising de- 
partment, The Travelers. Inquiries should 
be directed to John G. O'Brien, The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

How bo SuccessFuL PEOPLE GET THAT 
Way? By being nice to people, says Vernon 
C. Johnson, author of a pamphlet called 
It Pays to Be Nice to People. Cartoons illus- 
trate his suggestions: wear a pleasant face; 
give a cheerful greeting; listen; notice 
things; check up on yourself; give the boss 
a break; roll up your sleeves; and go out 
of your way. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Activities OF THE SoctaL SciENCE 
ResgarcH Councit are reported in Items, 
a monthly publication of the group. Labor 
market research is one of the items in the 
March issue. Dale Yoder was chairman of 
a two-day conference on recent research on 
the internal operations of local unions 
held at the University of Chicago in Febru- 
ary. Among papers presented were Labor 
Mobility in Six Cities and Labor Mobility and 
Economic Opportunity. Items is published by 
the Social Science Research Council, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL SporTS AND RECREATION, 
the magazine of employee recreation, pub- 
lishes articles of interest to industrial 
editors as well as personnel officers and in- 
dustrial relations men. The March issue 
contains a survey of what's being done to 
promote lunch time recreational activities 
in a number of important plants. There is 
also a description of an amateur radio club 
at Lockheed Aircraft, with its own sta- 
tion. An editor in another article lists 
twenty ways in which the recreation execu- 
tive can demonstrate his fitness for top 
management executive positions. There 
are several departments; one on ideas that 
work, another on literature, one on a 
reference service, and one on equipment. 
The editor is Frank L. Berkowitz. The 
address is. 1150 Boston Post Road, Fairfield, 
Connecticut. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 


CoNnTINENTAL BAk1nG CoMPANY mime- 
ographs a friendly little magazine, Hostess 
Review, at its Hostess Cake Bakery in St. 
Louis. Birthdays and other anniversaries 
are noted, household hints and safety 
rules are given. The March issue reminds 
readers to be cost-conscious, and there is a 
thought-provoking editorial on how honest 
is modern man? The editor, who was good 


enough to send us a copy, is George L. 
Beiswinger, personnel director, Hostess 
Cake Company, St. Louis plant. 


THe LyncnusurG Founpry Company 
gets out a handsome 34-page magazine, 
The Iron Worker. The winter issue for 1953- 
54 has a beautiful color photograph on both 
the front and back cover. J. J. DeHart, 
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Jr., training director, has an article on 
training at LFC in the same issue. New 
officers and directors of the company are 
introduced, and proposal plan awards are 
listed. Walter J. Kelly, plant metallurgist, 
writes about the new spectrophotometer 
at the Lynchburg laboratory. Another in- 
teresting article tells about the foreign 
foundrymen in LFC plants. The editor is 
M. C. Elcan, Jr. 


Western Union TevecrapH Com- 
PANY publishes Telegraph News. The Berlin 
Big-4 conference makes the lead article for 
the March issue: the magazine describes 
the part played by Western Union in the 
communications arrangements. Pictures 
show how French visitors learned about 
Western Union with the aid of a translator 
set-up. A two-page article illustrated with 
drawings and cartoons as well as photo- 
graphs describes the vital role played by 
Western Union in the purchase of Alaska. 
Telegraph News is published by Western 
Union at 60 Hudson St., New York 13, 
N. Y. 


Tue First Nationat Bank or Ari- 
ZONA puts out the Firstarizonan, a monthly 
publication of the employees. The fourteen- 
page magazine gives news about em- 
ployees and the activities of the various 
branches. An ambitious dramatic produc- 
tion by the Bank Dramatic Club is written 
up in a recent issue. The Arizona atmos- 
phere comes through to the reader with 
pictures of a rodeo queen attendant who is 
an employee of the bank, and the sun-tan 
shade of print and pictures used in the 
publication. Robert O'Bryant is the editor. 
The address is Box 2551, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Lewers AND Cooke, Ltp. publish an 
interesting annual report picturing em- 
ployees in the March-April issue of Builders’ 
Family. Barbara Collins, the editor, has 
satisfied our curiosity and confirmed our 
theories, raised in an earlier Personnel Jour- 


nal, by confessing that the company is 
located in Hawaii. Kanes, wahines and 
keikis, she informs us, are men, women, 
and children, while kau kau is food. We 
are grateful for the translation which will 
enable us to appear knowing about what 
may soon be our 4gth state. 

Tue CANNON ExLsctrric COMPANY OF 
Los ANGELEs gets out an eight-page maga- 
zine called The Cannoneer. The answer col- 
umn is'a useful feature. One employee, 
for instance, asks why company picnics 
have been discontinued. The industrial 
relations director gives logical reasons. 
One page of pictures shows Cannoneers 
donating blood to the blood bank. Educa- 
tion aid for Cannoneers is announced in the 
March issue, as well as the establishment 
of a library for employees. Frank G. Hobart 
is the editor 

Tue AMERICAN Rock Woot Corpora- 
TION has sent us a copy of Friendly Fibers. 
An article on waste in the spring issue is 
written in the form of a whodunit in the 
well-known ‘“‘Dragnet’’ style. A list of 
pictured suspects accompanies this very 
effective reminder. Company operations 
and operators are described by text and 
picture in another article. Mary Clashman 
is the editor. The general office is located 
at Wabash, Indiana. 


ATLANTIC Rerintnc Company pub- 
lishes The Atlantic Magazine. The forty- 
page magazine, printed on coated paper, 
is illustrated with photographs. An in- 
teresting feature is the family album, a 
page of pictures of employees at work as 
far back as 1915, which points up the con- 
trast in equipment used then and now. An 
article in the July-August 1953 number, 
generously illustrated with photographs, 
tells about thirteen retired employees in 
the St. Petersburg area. In the same issue 
an article on atomic power answers ques- 
tions of obvious interest to Atlantic em- 
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ployees about the future of the industry. 
Will atomic power ever compete with oil? 
No, say the experts! George P. Hopkins is 
the editor. The address is the Atlantic 
Refining Company, 260 South Broad St., 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Tue Paitapepxia Mair Orper PLANnt 
or Sears, Rogsuck AND Company has an 
employees’ magazine called The Spotlight. 
One number announces courtesy-service 
contest winners and gives news around the 
plant. It also lists service anniversaries 
and publishes news from the armed serv- 
ices. A clever article called ‘Deputies 
wanted—Pronto’’ sparks a suggestion con- 
test. Join the posse to round up the rustlers, 
readers are urged. Smoke out the profit 
robbers, is the idea, with suggestions for 
improved service. “‘Operation Numbers!" 
describes the function of the auditing de- 
partment. Elizabeth N. Yearsley is the 
editor of Spotlight. The address is Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, 4640 Roosevelt 
Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joun WaANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA, is- 
sues a company magazine, The Eagle 
Speaks. The cover of one issue has pictures 
of employees costumed for skits to promote 
a big idea rally. Prizes for top sales were 
awarded to winners in the Big Idea Sale. 
The eight-page magazine also carries news 
of what employees did on vacation, and 
the parties and gifts tendered retiring 
employees. The job of the floor authority 
is described. Katharine Jones is the editor. 
Her office is in the store, at 13th and Mar- 
ket Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Lir Brotners DEPARTMENT STORE, 
Philadelphia, publishes the Lit News. A 
summer issue pictures the eighth retail 
training class graduates. Classes are held 
twice a week from September through June. 
Other volunteer courses offered by the 
store include textiles, human relations, and 
buyer's arithmetic. A course in teaching 


methods is given for supervisors. Jean 
MacElhenney is the editor. 


Benpix Propucts Drvision, Bgnprx 
AVIATION CorporaTION, publishes The Ben- 
dixline every other Friday. The eight-page 
news sheet carries classified ads, sports 
news, and pictures of employees’ children. 
Facts about social security are presented 
in a recent issue. The front page of one 
number has headlines on an air race, and 
the winner of the Bendix Trophy. The 
editor is Cliff Webster. His office is located 
at Bendix Products Division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation, 401 North Bendix Drive, 
South Bend 20, Indiana. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Tratnino: Desire position of increasing responsibility in the 
training area. Experienced in planning and organizing train- 
ing programs. 3 years industrial training. 3 years university 
teaching. Education includes engineering training. Age 32. 
Married. Reply Box 286 


Satary AND Wace ApMINIsTRATOR: 7 years experience in 
wage and salary administration. Can develop, install and 
operate a job evaluation plan tailored to meet your needs. 
Successful record in plant employing 10,000. Age 37, married, 
degree. Salary open. Reply Box 287. 


Personnet Assistant: M.S. Degree, psychology (August 
1954), 2 yeats experience with well-known private research 
organization in job analysis, test development, and identifica- 
tion of training needs. Seeking opportunity with an indus- 
trial concern which advocates and practices the application 
and advancement of technical methods in personnel work. 
Vet. married, age 25, available August 1st. Prefer New Eng- 
land or Upper New York. Reply Box 288. 


In tHe Soutueast? Frankly, I like it here, too, but I'll be 
happier working in an all-around personnel program with 
mfr. of tangible products. 5 years Law practice, 2 yrs. group 
insurance, and other varied experience. Versatile. Can be of 
real value. Married, child, 32 years old, LLB degree, native 
Southerner. Salary open. Resume gladly sent. Reply Box 289. 


Economist-SratisticiaN: Near Ph.D. 10 years government 
experience in economic and industry studies. Excellent knowl- 
edge of sources and analytical techniques. Desires position 
with market research or economic research department. Age 
36, married. 2 children. Reply Box zgo. 





HELP WANTED 


Traintno Manaoer: A large international transportation 
organization desires to add a well qualified man to its 
training staff. The primary duties of the position are the 
development and implementation of management training 
programs. Industrial training experience is required. In 
addition, line supervisory experience is preferred. Please 
state full particulars as to experience, academic training and 
salary expected. Reply Box 276. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lasor Retations Assistant: 844 years diversified experience 
includes: analysis of wage and salary rates, job classification 
systems, and other labor data; research and advice to parties 
on content and administration of labor contracts, settlement 
of specific disputes and grievances, formulation of personnel 
and labor relations policies, and interpretation of labor 
legislation; writing and editing statistical and expository 
labor relations bulletins and other labor education materials 
directed both to management and labor. M.A. Sociology, 
minors psychology and economics, Colorado College, Phi 
Beta Kappa. Career woman, age 35, single, excellent health; 
willing to relocate and travel; available on short notice. Full 
resume on request. Salary open. Reply Box 268. 


Recreation Director: Available for company-community 
recreation development. Experience in all phases of em- 
ployee, community, and youth leisure time activities; with 
organizational, administrative, and supervisory abilities 
M.S.W. degree in Group Work and Recreation. Age 37, mar 
ried. Resume at your request. Reply Box 271. 


InpustriaAL Retations, PLant on Centra Srarr: § years 
diversified plant and central experience with one medium 
size national manufacturer. Education-Training, labor rela- 
tions, safety, employment, benefit plans, etc. Writing ability. 
Adaptable and mature. B.A., Yale. I.R. Graduate Work. 
Married. Seek flexible assignment with medium size con- 
cern. Living near New York City. Will relocate near other 
metropolitan areas. Reply Box 272. 


Pension & Wetrare Pran Apminisrrator: Interested in 
position as assistant to busy executive in charge of pension 
and welfare activities. 15 years experience with pension and 
welfare plans derived from employment with Social Security 
Administration and leading life insurance company. B.S. 
and M.B.A. from Wharton School; majored in industrial 
relations and industrial management. Age 37, veteran, 
married, two children. Present salary $7,000 Reply Box 274. 


InpusrriaAL Retations on Personnet AssisTANT: 2 years 


experience as industrial engineer, 2 years experience in 


personnel research, M.A. degree in industrial and labor 


relations desires position with good future. Salary $5,000 
Reply Box 275. 


PersonneL-INpusTRIAL Revations: Young practical executive 
and Personnel Psychologist with 4 years of responsible 
Industrial Relations and Consulting experience seeks new 
challenge. Education: B.A. Personnel Administration, 
Psychology; M.A. Labor Relations: Ph.D. candidate in 
Industrial Psychology. Proven record of accomplishments. 
Resume available on request. Reply Box 277. 


Orrerinc: Experience, Education, Stick-to-itiveness, Po- 
tential. Presently employed as Assistant Personnel Manager 
responsible for recruitment, placement, minor grievances, 
employee relations, counseling, job evaluation, etc. Secking 
permanent connection with challenge, opportunity to 
serve, learn and develop as the primary elements. 30 years, 
BA Psychology, Personnel Administration. Metropolitan 
New York-New Jersey area. Reply Box 278. 


INpustriAL Retations: Capable of Assuming Manager's 
Duties for Small or Medium-Sized single plant manu- 
facturer. Would also consider key staff position. 4 years 
experience all phases both large and small employers. 
Manager 244 years for metal fabricator, 450 employees. 
Age 28, I.R. Degree. Reply Box 279. 


PersonNeL Director: Desires opportunity in personnel 
administration or training. Experience in educational and 
office administration, teaching and research. Doctorate in 
personnel. Prefer middle west or southwest. Present salary 
$7200. Reply Box 280 


Personne: I have an M.A. and 6 years experience in case 
work, testing and psychological consultation. I desire a 
personnel situation with a human relations emphasis. Write 
Box 281. 


PersONNEL, SevtecTion, EvaLtuaTion, Trainino, and Re- 
SEARCH: 15 years experience in industry and government in 
U. S. and abroad. Ph.D. in Psychology. Presently employed 
but available. Reply Box 282. 


Personne Researcn Psycnovoaist: Desires position of con- 
sulting type possibly with opportunities for overseas assign- 
ments. Considerable responsible experience in this country 
and abroad. Married, no children. Ph.D. Available with one 
month's notice. Interview or resume on request. Reply Box 


283. 


PursoNNEL ADMINISTRATION: BA degree, yeat of graduate 
work on MA in Psychology. Training in personnel proce- 
dures such as merit rating, job evaluation, position classifi- 
cation, and job analysis. Training and experience in admin- 
istering individual and group tests. Familiar with both 
mechanics and theory underlying job prediction and place- 
ment procedures. Married. Available immediately. Reply 
Box 285 


See other ads on page 79 


Advertisements will be accepted for this page at 15 cents a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 10% off for three insertions or more. Average 


$8 characters per line. 


























EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Every opted concerned about executive development. This 1s pempiaiaail 
tion of the important part which the strength of the executive staff plays in corporate suc- 
cess. It is a long range problem, too. Raat of the ange apertant pars Of i Seana ‘ 
praisal of present and future manpower resources. 


We have had the opportunity of serving « number of corporations in studying tae eS 
manpower problem. Our program consists of the following steps: 
é 1. Analjdla dl Miser ectllive ebseties by: pepohologice! appeaiaal of each SIAN 

2. Analysis of the jobs held by executives. 

3. Goals of the company and of each executive. 

4. How to motivate executives toward high performance. 

5. Measuring executive progress. 


This process is described in a brochure, “Chaating ¢ Realistie Couns’ tie Siewame 
Development”. Ask for it on your letterhead. 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
1523 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


So ee ——__EET_ET_——E—E—E—E—E—E—E—Eeee 








TESTS FOR TYPING AND STENOGRAPHIC SKILL 


Many years experience in employment of clerical workers has made 
possible the development of two very practical tests: 
Test for Typing Skill, $1.50 
Test for Stenographic Skill, $5.00 
These two tests contain unusual features. Word difficulty has been 1 
standardised, time of administration is relatively brief, tests can be ad- 
ministered by anybody from the simple directions provided, and no teat 
blonks are required—plain paper is enough. 
Either test or both will be sent on approval. 


Aptitude Test Service 
P. O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Penna. 











employees 


are happier with 
SODASHOPPE! 


SodaShoppe, the handsome and versatile soft drink cup 
dispenser is a wonderful stimulator of employee morale! 
As the leading coin-operated drink machine, this mar- 

vellous service-free vendor serves delicious ice-cold drinks 
quickly and efficiently — reduces the length of “time 
breaks” — prevents congregating! Its exclusive Jet Carbo- 
Activator assures a drink comparable in quality to the 
finest bottled beverage! 


Your plant and employees deserve the best in 
soft drink equipment. 


Your Concessionaire will be glad to install 
SodaShoppe at no cost to you — because it 
sells more drinks faster—and you gain far 
bigger commissions for your employee benefit 
funds! Rid yourself of obsolete machines that 
deliver inferior drinks — insist on the finest 
beverage equipment —tell your Concession- 
aire it must be SodaShoppe! 


There is a SodaShoppe to fit the requirements 
of every type of plant, no matter how big or 
how small. All SodaShoppes . . . including the 
3-Drink, 4-Drink, 6-Drink and SodaShoppe 
Junior, as well as the SodaShoppe-Coffee Bar 
Combination that vends hot coffee besides 
cold drinks . . . are installed Free on a liberal 
percentage basis. 





6 DRINK SODASHOPPE 


Vends 4 carbonated and 2 non-carbonated drinks. 
Has 2500 drink syrup capacity, 1200 cup capacity. 


COOKSETS HHSEHEEESESESHESSESESEEEEESEEES 


All SodaShoppes are built to meet the health 
and sanitation requirements of communities 
operating under the codes and ordinances of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, covering such 
cities as New Y ork, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, etc. They are also ap- 
proved in Canada under Canadian Standards 
Authority regulations — as well as by the New 
York Board of Standards and Appeals. 


Be sure you get full particulars about SodaShoppe — Fill 
Out Coupon and MAIi TODAY! 


APCO, inc., 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: ! am interested in the Apco line of SodaShoppes. 

(C0 Please send me full information. 

CJ Please have nearest authorized SodaShoppe Concessionaire call. 


Our plant employ 





(number) . 
Company 





AAdAre 


City 











Name 





Vends 2 carbonated and 1 
non-carbonated drink. Has 
1000 cup capacity, 1000 drink 
syrup capacity. 


APCO. inc. 


SODASHOPPE-COFFEE BAR 
Combination 


Vends 3 carbonated and 1 
non-carbonated cold drink, 
Hot Coffee in all forms: 
Black—with sugar only ~with 
cream only — with cream and 
sugar. 1000 cup, 1900 drink 
syrup, 600 coffee capacity. 


America’s Foremost Pioneers of Beverage Dispensers 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. © Plaza 7-3123 
Regional Soles Representatives Throughout The United States 





